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YOU MUST ACT TO-DAY.... 


Enter your name and address if you expect to strive for a Bicycle. 


To-morrow you may be too late. 


It costs nothing to make the entry. 
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ADDRESS TO-DAY.... 


THE SUCCESS CO., Cooper Union, 
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COPYRIGHT, 1898, BY THE SUCCESS COMPANY 


NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER, 1808 


Orison Swett Marden, Editor Offices, Cooper Union, New York 


N Monday, the fifth : of articles directly from the 


: The Crowning of Hollands Soars: 
AIDEN QUEEN 


HORACE MARKLEY | 


of September, in the 
year of our Lord 
eighteen hundred 
and ninety-eight, Wilhel 


] > tire, and DY the time your 
nit iH ‘lena I auline Maria 
In el 














readers are scanning my 
reat-eg randdaughter of words, the buildings along 


William of Orange, and the winding streets and ca- 


daughter of William III 


and Princess Emma, will be 





nals will be ablaze with col- 


or and life At the chief 
crowned at Amsterdan points which the royal pro- 
Queen of the Netherlands 


cession will pass, the streets 
The church where the cor have been bowered with tri- 


take place, a umphal arches of flowers 
place, called and everywhere, from 


ga 


Kerk, dates 





ble-end to cellar, and from 



































ack to the early days masthead to deck, along 
teenth century | canals, flags and bunting 
our altars an will be flaunting in the 
whi breeze beneath the soft blue 
) ssed were of the Dut \ 
a? es estant rhe ] at e of the 
It Reid féte ha een arranged as 
lert carve follows 
ihe os a a Monday. September « 
) the most fan s of queen \ mie ; 
‘ seca ik THE ‘‘ BROUWEROGRACHT ’’—A TYPICAL CANAL IN OLD AMSTERDAM  peneae -* nails 
t ed in the é where she w m ceived 
1676, make it still one of the ost noteworthy buildings and ancient form witl ll civic and rt irv hono The 
‘Here. is ISt4 ince of Orange was made the sovereign pageant will proceed along the line of march, and will ter- 
and, in 1815, of the Netherlands William II. and at Den Dam, where is the royal palace 
William III. took theit s here Tuesday, September 6, the inauguration will take place. The 
| nstallation wil an impressively simple affair between queen willthen take the oath of office, which is as follows 
Wilheimina and her people; the pledging of the queen and the I swear to the Dutch people that I will observe and always main- 
veneral. The ordinary diplomatic corps will attend; tain the Constitution. I swear that I will defend and guard 
such strangers as come of their free will end wish will all my power the independence and the territory of 
leomed. but no outsiders are especially bidden. empire, that I will otect public and private liberty, 
le proportion of foreign visitor will be large, tor and the rights of all my subjects, and that I will use 
ore than ordinary interest attaches to the ueey Seeeens Cann Oe ane ty hn te Sector ane wp 
pes at én sal nunee of Viciead. hold the national and individual well-being, as a 





good queen should do. And may God help me 





| 
1 
Among the expected guests are several of 


most important rajahs and 


sultans or The President and the members of the 
two chambers then take the oath of feal- 

ty to the queen and the throne, the en- 
throning of the queen follows, and the 


ceremony is ended. 


East India, princes of the Dutch dependen- 
es in the East, who will appear in native 
garments, lighting up the Dutch sombre- 

ss and solidity by their Oriental rich- 

ss and glitter. There will be an in- 
gy of artisans and peasants from 
nany parts of the country 

It is not likely, and certainly it is 

t to be expected,that the affair will 

sume such gigantic proportions as 
attended the crowning of the Czar at 
Moscow. But what it may lack in 

e it will make up in intensity of 

itriotic fervor of the people. Am- 
terdam is not a large city, nor is 
ts topography and the size and 
haracter of 1ts public edifices suct 


On the evening of this day, there 
will be a grand illumination of the 
streets, canals, dykes, etc. The 
populace will lose itself in reverie, in 
music, song and dance; and the 
quaint old city will be transformed 
into seeming fairyland. 

Wednesday, September 7, there 
will be a serenade at dawn before 
the palace. Later in the day there 
will be an elaborate historic pa- 
geant, which will be reviewed by 
their majesties and the people. 





to permit of the massing of unusu- Following this will be games and 
fétes on the field of the State Mu- 
seum. At night there will be an- 
other parade, and this will be suc- 
ceeded by a magnificent exhibition 
of fireworks on the Y. 
Thursday, September 8, there will 


large concourses of people 
Notwithstanding this, the recep- 
g 
of the queen will be of a mod- 





magnificence and historic splen- 

that will reflect all glory and 
mor upon the young queen of so 
all and apparently unimportant a 
gdom. For Wilhelmina, Queen of 
he Netherlands and Princess of Or- 


be a gala concert in the Concertge- 
bouw. which will be followed by a 
visit of the queen to the Rembrandt 
nge-Nassau. is a worthy scion of a no- Exposition, and then a visit to the 
race; her country has a history of 


Orange-Nassau Exposition. At night 
hich to be proud, and is rich in song and oes 
y. The queen will be attended to the 
rone by her court, the head marshal, the 
xh chamberlain, the chief master of cere- 


onies, the master of the hounds, the chief 


there will be a gala performance in 
theater, offeréd by the city. 
Friday, September 9, the queen will de- 
part from Amsterdam and make her entry in- 
to The Hague in the afternoon, when a special 
service will be solemnized in the Royal Church. 
Saturday, September 10, there will be a serenade 
at dawn by the scholars of the royal residence. In 
the afternoon, the queen will pay a visit to the bicycle 
races. At night there will be a grand artistic féte in 
the zodlogical gardens, offered by the art and literary 
clubs of The Hague. 
Sunday, September 11, the queen will visit the en- 











uerry, the gentlemen-in-waiting, the ladies- 
waiting, and the military aides-de-camp. She 
vill wear royal purple, and carry the scepter. 
Amsterdam has been called ‘‘a dirty Venice.” Such 
a statement is not true in the main However, it can- 
not be denied that Amsterdam is a truly wonderful 
city, with its six broad belts of water that traverse it 
the form of a horseshoe, and its hundreds of 


sn 


ialler canals spanned by scores of odd drawbridges, 
he gleaming water reflecting in its depths the long 
rows of tall, dark houses that rise from either bank, 
with their curiously carved gables, and the cranes 
which hang projecting from them for the conveyance 





WILHELMINA, QUEEN OF HOLLAND 


ACCEDED TO THE THRONE IN 1890 


BORN, AUGUST 31, 1880 


WNAUGURATED, SEPTEMBER 5. 1898 


virons of The Hague. 

Monday, September 12, there will be a feast of the 
scholars, followed by a military review. 

Tuesday, September 13, will be a holiday, the mul- 
titude to be entertained by the circus and games. 
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MSTERDAM, SCENE OF THE RELIGIOUS CEREMONIAL 
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the preservation of 
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1 of dykes, standing 


ry sea, whose level 1s 





g 
mar t the ity streets, a great 
part e washed away No- 
s, is the shore of any 

as is the coast of 

Holla and 1s constantly being 
as s and augmented in 
tchfulness and care 

ey succeed in ad- 
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vhere ver pc ssible. 

onstant war W aged 

iestructive of 
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wry for 

t mn of a Eu- 

”) pon with 

¢ them being her 


her chamber door, 
She has several pal- 
een given to Wil- 
terloo. The palace, a 
alled the ‘‘House in 
Amalie to the memory of 
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her husband, Prince Frederick Henry of Orange,who 
died in 1647. 
Wilhelmina’s father died when s! 1 
old, and since that event Holland has been watching 
re queen. Her mot] 


since 1596 


le Was ten vears 





he maturing of the future 





nt 


acted as queen regen 
Her kingdom, or 





va little larger than one of the 


smallest of the United States, is yet exeedingly rich 
and, thriftv as it is bv habit and long practice, it wil 
pour out its wealth like water on the occasion when 
; the latest sovereign of 

the House of Orange 


ascends the throne. 
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A Syrian Conqueror 


“THIS man, not yet 
thirty, has al- 
1 hic 





most ri 
evesight with study, 
and vet must needs ro 
vevyond the seas 1n pur- 


suit of more’ knowl- 





ke the peo- 
July, 1880, 
the Svrian Ghosn-el- 

Beirut, 
hip which 


1im on his 








conquerable 
matricula- 
"niversity of 
and b 





by attending three lectures professors 
thought it would be time to discourage him when the 
necessity for written examinations arose; but, before 
that time, they became convinced that he was more 
than equal to the obstacles of an impertec 
of English and almost total blindness. At the close of 
the session, Dr. Flint said ‘Iam bound to make 
honorable mention of Mr. Howie. Three times in four 
years this student has received a prize.” At the end 
of two years, he obtained the title, ‘‘Literate in Arts.” 

A Board of Trustees carrying on mission work in 
the parish of New Grey-Friars, applied to the Dean of 
the Faculty of Divinity for a preacher to conduct serv- 
ices on Sabbath evenings. ‘I will give you my blind 
student,” said the professor. The appointment 
brought him fifty-two guineas a year. He was h- 
censed to preach by the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland, in 1884 

Some Scotch clergymen, interested in the colonies, 


knowledge 
he cl 









THE ROYAL PALACE AT AMSTERDAM 
and who had heard the eloquent blind Syrian preach, 
urged Mr. Howie to visit Canada. Accordingly, on 
the fifteenth of April, 1885, armed with many letters 
d commendation, he embarked from 
Glasgow. He spent the following thirteen months in 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward 
Island. 

On one occasion, in a remote country district, as the 
crowd, which had just listened toa lecture on Samaria, 
was dispersing, one man was heard to say, ‘I thank 
God that that man is blind.” Many people who 
heard him were shocked, and chided him for his sup- 
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posed heartlessness, but the man insisted: ‘I am 
thankful that he is blind; for, if he were not, some col 


thy church would have gobbled him up, 





lege or weal 


1 g | 
and I should not have heard him.” 

Dr. Howie's subjects of lectures were “Christian 
Missions” and ‘Total Abstinence. The press stated 
unanimously: ‘The eloquent blind preacher has done 
more to bring Palestine to our very doors than any 
other single mat He reached not only large cities 
and towns, but remote country place S, which some 


suppose are outside the boundaries of 


high culture He never missed an appointment, o1 
failed to fulfill an engagement, no matter where, ar i1 
what kind of weather The General Assembly of the 
Canadian Church would receive him as a regular min- 
ul of fourteen months 

h this, Mr. Howie said ‘No 
man should expect to be trusted or received with open 
arms atonce. This was not my view when strug- 


but it is my honest opinion now; for, since I be- 


came able to help others, many have applied to me to 
take them 
by the hand, 
vhich I did, 
sometimes 
without con- 
sideration; 
but some of 
them have 
brought me 
afterwards 
the very gall 
of bitterness 
and disap- 
pointment. 
Therefore I 
teach that 
eventhe 
best should 
not object to 
serve aterm 
of proba- 
tion. 

In 1888, 
Mr. Howie 
married an 
English 
lady, Miss 
SarahSpurr, 
who is of 
great aAassis- 
tance in his 
work. Soon after his marriage, he registered with the 
Wesleyan University, Illinois. In two years he had 
passed the prescribed examination on thirty-six vol- 
umes, and was registered ‘‘ PAslosophie Doctors 
‘Those friends,” says Dr. Howie, ‘who suppose that I 
have an extraordinary intellect, or a prodigious mem- 
If I am to be credited with any- 
thing, it is, positively, ‘stick-to-it-iveness,’ and, nega- 
tively, ‘inability to beat a retreat.’ And, since I start- 
ed with no powertul friends, no money 
and no eyesight, I must be right in sup 
posing that nearly all depends on per- 
severance in worthy and well-directed 
effort. Neither do I object to the propo- 
sition that all efficiency is of God, but 
urge another divine truth, equally incon- 
trovertible, namely: that no man has a 
monopoly of Divine favor, but, as the 
God-man hath said, ‘Everyone that ask 
eth receiveth, and he that seeketh find- 

h, and to him that knocketh it shall be 
opened. 
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GIFTS AT THE POPE'S 
DOUBLE CELEBRATION 
Pope Leo XIII. reeently had a doubie 


celebration of his eightv-eighth birthda 
and the twentieth anniversary of his a 
cession to the Papal throne 

The costly presents pouring into Ron 
from all quarters of the globe showed t 
regard in which the venerable pontift of 
most ninety is regarded, whether trom 
office or his personal character. Since 
accession, the gifts received at the Vati 
ire estimated at $25,000, 00x 


Of this sum, St. Joachim’s Church in Rot 


las presented $2,000,000, gathered by it fre 
very part of the earth. The Czar of R 
sia, among other things, has sent the Po 
1 golden crosier worth $250,0c Rom 


Catholics in England hi nt a gold 
basin and ewer worth $500,000; the 





a ruby ring valued at $200,000; the Emperor of Ge 
many, a triple crown worth $750,000; the 

an opal ring worth $50,000; President Faure, of Fran¢ 
Sévres porcelain vases worth $100,000; the Emperor 
Austria, a golden casket filled with golden coins to t 
value of $100,000; the Emperor of Japan, a gold enan 
vase worth $50,000; and the Emperor of China, orient 


vases worth $100,000. 


‘To have nothing is not poverty. Whoever uplif 
civilization is rich though he die penniless, and futu 
generations will erect his monument.” 


Shah of Pers 
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aside Fame Found in Quiet Nooks 








é v W 
mM .. . ‘‘Tloney-Get- y 
f precanined ) John Burroughs, the Apostle of “Plain Living and High Thinking,” ting is Half y 
* Fields” ‘if Interviewed for ‘‘Success” in his Hut on the Hill-top a Mania’ ¥ 
at) n ‘i oe 
"SeEeeee ek 249 THEOD® Dri | Ss St ot St 
HEN I visit the we that his little cabin, set in the cup-shap« 
\/ ed the hi top of a hill, 1s practically bare of luxuries and 
top retreat so-called comforts of life. His su 1 v are « 
lo But ie rudest, the very rocks and s encroaching 
vhs, the dis- ipon his back door. All about, the crest of th 
euishe ver encircl nim, and shuts out the world. Only t 

e, at West birds of the air venture to invade his retreat from the 

Ni York various sides of the mountain, and there 1s only a 

is wit t he straggling, narrow path, which branches off a dozen 

¢ that all times before it takes the true direction. In his house 

ess is not ma are no decorations but such as can be hung upon the ex- 

at mere posed wood. The fireplace is of brick, and quite wide 
‘ oth- the floor, rough boards scrubbed white; the ceiling, a 
\ it the rough array of exposed rafters, and his bed a rudely 
na 1S ad work of the hand. Very few and ver 
cessful chairs, a plain table and some shelves for 
vhethe ‘ make the wealth of the retreat and serve for 
1 oO On inary use. 





ld come back 





woods 








and fields, where 


AT THE DOOR OF HIS CABIN e had gone fora 
amble twas so 

still that the sound of my rocker moving to and fro 
on the rough boards of the little porch seemed to 
shock the perfect quiet From afar off came the 


laintive erv of a wood-dove, and then all was still 
Presently the interpreter of out-door life ap- 

ared in the distance, and, seeing a stranger at his 
door, hurried homeward. He was without coat or 
vest, and looked cool in his white outing shirt*and 
large straw hat. After some formalities of introduc- 
. we reached the subject which I had called to dis- 
cuss, and he said 

‘It is not customary to interview men of my voca- 








tion concerning success. 

Any one who has made a lasting impres- 
sion on the minds of his contemporaries,” I 
began, ‘‘and influenced men and women ‘ 

Do you refer to me?” he interrupted, 
naively. 

I nodded and he laughed. ‘'I have not en- 
dowed a university nor made a fortune, nor 
conquered an enemy in battle,”’ he said. 

And those who have done suc 

ive not written * Locusts and Wild 
and ‘Wake, Robin. 


I recognize,” he said, quietly, ‘‘that suc- 


such things 


1 . é 
Honey’ 


is not always where people think it is. 
Thereare 
many ways of 
being success- 
f and I do 

t approve of 
the mistake 
which causes 


many to con- 


sider that a 
great fortune 
acquired 


eans a great 
1 Cc C e as 8 
achieved, On 
the contrary, 
our great est 
I n need very 
ttle money to 


complish the 

yreatest 
work 

I thought 

at anyone 

eading a life 


1 
» wholly at 
ariance with 





e ordinary 
icas and cus- 
toms would 
e success in 


from a dif- 
rent point of 
ew, I ob- 
served. ‘‘Mon- 
ev is really no 
object with 
you?” 


l 


‘ 


‘The subject of wealth never disturbs me.” 

‘You lead a very simple life here.’ 

‘Such as you see.” 

The sight would impress anyone. So far is this 
disciple of nature away from the ordinary mode of 


“A FEELING THAT | WANT TO 


SUCCESS 


















| hink,” 1 said, ‘‘that your method 
is an ideal example of the way people 


eople t 





here is nothing remarkable in that. A great 
many people are very weary of the way they 
think themselves compelled to live. They are 
mistaken in believing that the disagreeable things 
they find themselves doing, are the things they 
ought to do. A great many take their idea of a 
proper aim in life from what other people say 
and do. Consequently, they are unhappy, and an 
independent existence such as mine strikes them 
as ideal. As a matter of fact, it is very natural. 
‘*Would you say that to work so as to be able 
to live like this should be the aim of a young man?’ 
‘‘By no means. On the contrary, his aim should 
be to live in such a way as will give his mind the 
greatest 
freedom 
and peace, 
This can 
be very 


THE FARM ON THE HILL-TOP 


often obtained by wanting less 
of material things and more of 
intellectualones. A man who 
achieved such an aim would 
be as well off as the most dis- 
tinguished man in any field 
Money-getting is half a mania, 
and some other ‘ getting” 
propensities are manias also. 
The man who gets content 
comes wearest to being rea- 
sonable.” 

‘*] should like,” I said, ‘‘ to 
illustrate your point of view 
from the details of vour own 
WRITE” life.”” 

‘‘Students of nature do not, 
as a rule, have eventful lives. I was born at Roxbury, 
New York, in 1837. That was a time when conditions 
were rather primitive. My father was a farmer, and 
I was raised among the woods and fields. I came from 
an uncultivated, unreading class of society, and grew 
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ally evaded the duty one way or another Ono 
occasion, I copied something from a comic a 
and unblushingly handed it in as my own, But the 
teacher detected the frat 1 ordered me to 0 
a twelve-line composition re | left "> | 
member I racked my brain in vain, and the s 
winter day was almost closing when Jay Gould, who 
sat in the seat behind me, wrote twelve lines of dog 
gerel on his slate and passed it slyly over to me I 


taste for writing that 1 coolly copied tha 
it in as my own.’ 





You were friendly with Gould then 
‘Oh, yes: ‘chummy,’ they callit now. His father's 
little way from ours, and we were 


farm was only a itt 




































“1 AM A STUDENT OF NATURE” 


fast friends, going home to- 
gether every night 

‘“‘His view of life must 
lave been considerably dif- 


ferent from yours 


1 


‘It was. I always looked 
pon success as beIng a mat- 
ter of mind, not money; but 
Jay wanted the material ap- 
pearances. I remember that 

once we had a wrestling match, 
and as we were about even in 
Strength, we agreed to abide by 
rules, taking what we called 
in the beginning and not break- 
ing them until one or the other was 
thrown. I kept to this in the struggle, but 
when Jay realized that he was in danger of 
losing the contest, he broke the ‘holt’ and 
me. When I remarked that he had broken 
lis agreement, he only laughed and said, ‘I threw 
you, didn't I And to every objection I made, he 
made the same answer. The fact of having won (it 
did not matter how,) was pleasing to hin It satisfied 
him, although it would n't have contented me. 
‘Did you ever talk over success in life with hin 
Yes, quite often. He was bent on mak 


and did considerable tradi1 





ling among us sch 
sold me some of his books I felt then that my view 
ot life was more satisfactory to me than his would 
have beet I wanted to obtain a con petence, and 
then devote myself to high thinking instead of to 
money-making.” 


tw ) 
How did you 
I 


‘By stt 





began in my sixteenth or seventeenth 


plan to attain this end 
1dy ) 
year to try to express myself on paper, and 
} 


id when 
after I had left the country school, [ attended the 
seminary at Ashland and at Cooperstown, I often 
received the highest marks in composition, though 


only standing about the average in general scholar- 
ship. My taste ran to essays, and I picked up the 
great works in that feld at a bookstore, from time 
to time, and filled my mind with the essay idea. I 
bought the whole of Dr. Johnson's works at a second- 
hand bookstore in New York, because, on looking 
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est in nature dur- 


study of nature 
When I was twenty- 
I sent 1t to 
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time, that the 
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ngs do not mean any- 


es. Such wants are 
If you 
rpose, it 1s better to 

Peace of mind is 
and finer tastes and 

se, and maintains 
1ore admirable and 


ie Wants. 


vets money and neglects 


es has no fascination for 


lusion and peace of 
floors, is sufficient. 
es of nature, and in 
hat are scattered all 


ilks or my brook away 


d animals are plenti- 
o eat and wear, and 
1 is, and to enjoy 
your money, or the 
ir money. It is try- 
m seem so precious. 
own life, believing 
for everyone. If I 


orie 


about them, I should 
at anyone else would 


n sympathy and 

not atall. I come 

I want to write upon 
recurs to me, 
nse. My confidence 
he feeling or attrac- 
over me. ‘The 


gives pleasure.” 


tis what? 


is, lying by the water- 





ll in the grass for 
tramping here and 
ly whatever is com- 
I said. 

said, modestly. 
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SUCCESS 
FROM FARM TO PRESIDENTIAL HALLS 


A “Success” Talk with the Vice-President of the United 
States, Hon. Garret A. Hobart 


HARRY STEELE MorRISON 


HE career of Garret A. Hobart, the Vice-Presi- 
dent, 1s one of the most remarkable to be 
found among those of our national officials, 
and Mr. Hobart is so modest about himself 

that it is very hard to get him to tell anything about 
the early part of his life. ‘1 did n't have any start,” 
he said, laughing, when I asked | 
‘‘at least, none worth telling about. 
he told me something about his youth, on condition 
that I would not write it in his own words, which I 
promised. 

Mr. Hobart was born on a New Jersey farm. He 
was not ambitious, however, for the life of a farmer, 
and early decided on the career that he wanted to fol- 
low, and set about preparing himself for it. He is a 
great believer in education for boys, and was so for- 
ward, and studied so hard in 
tered college at the age of sixteen. While in college, 
it required all his energies to keep himself going, for 


money was scarce, and the young scholar had his 


im about his career; 


But before long 





his boyhood, that he en- 


own living to make. But he proved that where 
there's a will there's a way, and came out of college 
with flving colors, and immediately set to h 


school tor a tew vears. 








His ambition, of course, led him to look higher than 
that country schoolhouse, but it seemed a good pl 
to teach awhile, that his knowledge of cert t! 
might be more thorough. He¢ t ro! t 


to be a lawver, and worked 











that end always \ A few 
years after his graduation, h 
admitted to the bat 

As soon as he was a full-fledge 
lawyer, the vou fellow left no 
stone unturned to advance | 
self in his profession. ‘The story 


of his rapid progress reads almost 
like a fairy tale. He pushed him- 
self up from one position to 
other, until he became one of the 
best-known lawyers practicing 
in New Jersey. He filled almost 
all positions of honor and trust 
in the cityof Paterson, and, when 
he finally entered politics, his ad- 
vancement in that field was no less 
rapid. Hehasserved continuously 
in one public office or another ever 
since 1873, and has always filled 
his place with great credit to him- 
self and to his State. 

Mr. Hobart is a great believer 
in perseverance. ‘‘If you can’t do 
it the first time, keep on trying 
until you do do it,” he says, an 
he has always lived up to that 
motto. He had nothing whatever 
to start with. Most people would have declared that 
he had no chance at ail, and yet he has occupied, with 
great credit, some of the highest positions in the gift 
of the people. 

His struggles have been many, and one reads but 
little of them in the biographies published of him in 
the newspapers. During his college days he had 
often to work nights for his daily bread, and even 
then it was not forthcoming. And after he had gained 
his education, he had many rough places to go 
through. Positions of trust and honor are not easily 
obtained, and the man who gains them must first 
prove himself worthy in the eyes of the people whose 
votes will elect him. 

The Vice-President 1s one of the most inspiring men 
I have ever talked with. One cannot remain with 
him a moment without feeling himself lifted up, and 
ready to start out anew to win fame and fortune. His 
personality is a breezy, whole-souled one, and charac- 
ter beams from his face like raysfrom the sun. Heis 
quick to think, and quick to act, and always manages 
to do the right thing at the mght time. He believes 
that American boys have the inside track in the race 
of life, and thinks no boy in the United States should 
say he has no chance. 

‘‘If you have no chance, make one, and you'll come 
out on top, ‘is one of his favorite little speeches to 
young men who come to him for assistance and ad- 
vice, and they are many. Everyone knows him to be 
aman who has been most rer 
everything he has undertaken, and he is one ot the first 
to whom they appeal when they find themselves in 
trouble. Yet he seldom helps them in a pecuniary 
way, but does his best to open for them a way to 
help themselves. Having worked hard himself, he 
believes in everyame else doing the same. 


narkably successful in 


It 1s encouraging to see such a man as Mr. Hobart 
in the vice-presidential chair. He started lower down 
the ladder of success than most of our politicians, and 
has mounted higher. And that he occupies next to 
the highest position in our land, he has only himself 
to thank. He is only another reminder that we all 
have a chance in this free land. 
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The Inevitable 


LIKE the man who faces what he must, 
With step triumphant, and a heart of ¢ 
Who fights the daily battle without fear; 

x 


heer; 

Sees his hopes fail, vet keeps unfaltering trust 

That God is good; that somehow, true and just, 
His plans work out for mortals: not a tear 

hen fertune, which the world holds de 





better, with love, a crust, 





‘om his grasp; 
Than living in dishonor envies not 
Nor loses faith in man; but does his best 
Nor ever murmurs at his humbler lot; 
But, with a smile and words of hope, gives zest 
To every toiler; he alone is great 
Who by a lite heroic conquers fate 


—SARAH Kk. Bovron, 
fe a 
What Makes the True Hero? 


HE query, ‘‘What makes the true hero?” finds 
an answer in the stories of dauntless courage 
and death-facing devotion which have re- 
cently stirred the pulses of men in all lands 

as they have read what the heroes of the ‘ Maine’ 
and of ‘La Champagne’ did,” says Rev. Dr. J. H. Ed- 
wards. 

‘When Captain Sigsbee reached the deck of his 
shattered vessel, his first thought was of the immi- 
anothel explosion, He ordered two 
flood the guncotton. ‘They saluted 
and went to their dutvy,—and their death. They knew 


nent danger ol 


of the survivors te 





e peri but t wurht only of the satety of their com- 

des and of duty So they saluted and went, but 

ever returned, Of one of them, the faithful chaplain 
of the ship writes to a kins- 
man 


‘++ Your cousin, I regret most 
heartily to say, is among the 
dead. He died as he lived, 
stoically, faithfully doing his 
duty. He had a chance to es- 
cape, but he had to rt tor- 
ward to his station in time of 
danger. This was his impulse, 
naturally, and the chance for 
his lite was thrown away for 
duty. May God be merciful to 
him,—no firmer, better friend 
could be had. He was without 
malice or guile, straightfor- 
ward, and strong in all manly 
qualifications. Iam sure God 
will protect him. There was 
no more conscientious officer 
aboard our ship, in his duty, 
not only officially, but 1n all his 
duties,—in what he believed 
to be his duty,—than was Lieu- 
tenant Jenkins. I pray for him, 
and hope that God will give me 
of the same determination and 
courage to do my duty, that I so 
admired in my friend, and 
which have won for him, I hope, not only honor from 
his country, but from God.’ 





‘Courage alone does not make a hero. It may be 
only a physical quality shared with the brutes. Dare- 
devil bravery is often shown by men who have more 
of the devil than of patriot, saint, true soldier or true 
man in their make-up. Pirates and burglars are often 
noted for reckless courage. 

‘* There is a kind of courage more rare and precious 
in God's sight. It is that shown in every struggle 
with sin, and every victory over evil. It is harder to 
conquer temptation in the face of a tempting, scoffing 
and hostile world, than to charge a battery. 

‘*From what was in those days a small Western 
college, a hundred and forty young men enlisted in 
the service of the Union, and went to the front to 
fight for their country in the sad but glorious years ot 
the Civil War. Of these, forty-four gave their lives 
that the nation might live, free and undivided. One 
of these brave boys, a well-reméembered schoolmat« 
of those days, wrote toa friend just before the first 
bloody charge at Vicksburg: ‘If I fall, I lay down 
my life deeming it only a fit sacrifice for the life ot 
my country.’ Another fell in Virginia. As_ the 

3attle of the Wilderness was coming on, he was de- 
tailed to guard the baggage, but begged to go into 
the battle with his comrades. ‘* You are unwise,’ said 
a friend: ‘we are going to have a fearful fight, and 
you would better keep out of it.’ He replied: ‘I know 
that perfectly well, and choose to take my chance 
with the rest of the boys.’ Severely wounded, he 
died two weeks later. In his diary were found six 
resolutions written May 1, 1864, when so near his 
end. Of these, the fifth was, ‘I will be brave on the 
battle-field,” and the sixth, ‘I will be brave in refus 
ing to do evil.’ Of the two, the latter required the 
strongest will, the most steadfast courage. It doubt- 


less referred to actual temptations of army life 
These were many and fierce, as all soldiers can testi 
fy. Brave, indeed, was the young patriot in the fiery 
trial in the Wilderness; but braver far was he in set- 
ting his face against the impurity, profanity, and 
godlessness of the camp, fighting his own moral battle.’ 
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Mother of Sea-Conquerors “ a 


Our Naval Academy at Annapolis—A Training School for America’s Naval Heroes—Some of its Famous Graduates and Its Inspiring Trophies 


\ sceptered cit sea-girt thr 

Neptune and Ceres clasp her cir one 
Mars, tiery-helmed. and iste Minerva. wise 
In the State’s temple. wait on sacrifice 





hy noble d 


Hallowed in history \ ‘ 
oc wild unloosed Mars’ fiery steeds 


When Hav 








| oration that to! 

Bancroft was secretary of the navy under 

President Polk; he fo t impossible to move an inert 
( ongress to establish what had long seemed a great 
desideratum, a place r training naval officers 8 £ 
determined, if possible, to start the institution, which 
eheved Congr vi i rove and foste as 
soon as they saw it in operatiot ‘This institutior 
vas devised and complete] t at work by Mr. Bar 
crott alone He ascertained the powers of the secre- 
ta of the avy, and Ie tha I could select the 
ice vhere midshlj I oO 1 wait for orders; he 
uld also direct the instructors to give lessons to 
the it sea had power to follow them to 
( place esidence on shore. With close 
economy, the ion of the year for the naval 
ervice Wo <pense, and the secretary of 
war would loned military post to the 
navy So when Congress cam together, they found 


he midshipmen that were not at sea comfortably 






housed at Annapolis, and y ata res ar course of 
study. Seeing what had be done ley accepted 





the school, and granted mone tor the epalrs of the 


g 
building.” 
The Naval Academy an Old Idea 

Bancroft was by no means the earliest mover for a 


naval school: indeed, the wonder is that with all the 





previous recomme! d 
such a measure, it Was so late ; 
to be realized. The nation 
probably believed, as many 
did ten years ago, that a Jol 

Paul Jones and a John Barry 
vould arise spontaneously 


vhen needed. Jett 0 











all but six vessels out of con 
ission, and did not believe 
coast fortihcations 
So! t en 
on boar x ips 
Willian ms 
retoar No ‘ 
‘ 15 t ) 
se t a t 
« \ re r 
expec r ) 
aw for the estab ent a 
ival ny S ‘ 
vith s professo oO 
the 1 ctio1 ‘of the oft < 
oft the vv 1 10Sse bra S 
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chitecture, and art of m« 
hanical drawing, which are 
h 








necessary to the accom plis 
ment of the naval officer 
This was evidently intended 
as the naval complement of 
the West Point Military 
Academy Secretary of Wat 
McHenry, indeed, in 1800, had 
included in his idea of a mili- 
tary academy ‘‘four schools, 

1 fundamental school, a schoo! of engineers and 
a school of cavalry and infantry, and 
a school of the navy.” 
Established Fifty-Three Years Ago 

The ‘Naval School.” so called, was opened by 
Commander Franklin Buchanan as superintendent, 
During 1847-48, thirty-one mid- 


artillerists, 


October 1o, 1845. 
shipmen attended 

At the new organization, in 1850,the institution was 
called the ‘‘United States Naval Academy.” Sea- 
manship and tactics, mathematics and drawing, phi- 
losophy and mechanics, gunnery, ethics, law, and 
modern languages, were the studies. ‘Dueling, cards, 
tobacco liquor, clubs and societies, the use of fire-arms, 
the marriage of midshipmen, were forbidden.”” Four 





\ e course then fir — the 
ist were spent at school: the interve r three 
t The course is OW Si vea ( ttoura 
e academy, the last two at sea 


Academy Grounds and Buildings 
The Naval Academy grounds include about fift 


acres along the Severn River. About a ndred and 
sixteen acres have been added outside in th ( 
closure is a unique com- 


nity, having its re 
ices tor ofthcers and 


cadets, hospital, church, 





cemetery library 1¢ 
ture-hall or theatre a 
oratories, worksho} 
odel and recitatio 
rooms, ships,—both s 
and steam,—boats, vg 
vorks, fire department 
and steam fire -engin« 
bakery, laundry, gym- 
nasium, armory, an 
drill-rooms. The world 
within is a very attrac- 
tive one. The buildings 
grounds, walks and 


drives are kept with per- 


fect neatness. Nowhere 
else is the grass sogreen, 
the shade so pleasing, 
the sun so bright, the 
music so sweet, asin the 


grounds of the Naval 
Academy in May.” 

The maximum number 
of cadets is about three 
hundred and fifty. One Cadet is appointed tor each 
congressional district, one for each territory and the 
District of Columbia, and ten at large; these eleven 
are appointed by the President. There are about 
three hundred whose names are on the academy roll, 
and about fifty of these are at sea. From 1866 to 1382, 
a corps of cadet-engineers was also educated here; 
twenty-five of whom were admitted every year. 

Cadets are admitted between the ages of fifteen and 
twenty, at examinations in May and September. 

The studies and training are severe. Ensign Wal- 














GREAT-GUN DRILL ON THE FRACTICE SHIP 


ter G. Richardson says that the iron gates might well 
bear the inscription, ‘‘* Leave idleness behind, all ye 
who enter here ;’ for certain it is that only by constant 
application and industry can the student succeed 
He has entered anew world, where his hours of going 
and coming, of rising and retiring, are controlled by 
buyle-notes; his dress, recitations, studies, manner of 
walk, hours of meals,—-in fact, all the details of his 
school life, are governed by strict rules. 

‘“‘The studies are so arranged that each cadet has 
three daily recitations of one hour each for five days 
of the week, and one on Saturday tor part ot the year; 
five hours are daily reserved for study, during which 
the cadets remain in their rooms. 

‘The work of instruction is divided amony eleven 
departments: seamanship, naval tactics, and naval 


o ctio ‘ ince a 
\ vat nands Vv ea ( 
( applied mathemat i 
‘ try nny \ 
t ay mechan il ¢ iW 
a \ t There are htt two nstructor ove! 
I of the naval officers; altogether, e1 
ctors and officers attached to the Academy, 
Instruction is from text-books and practice 





NoTRUCTING CACETS IN HANDLING SMALL BOATS 


Naval Academy 1s preéminently a school of applica- 





one of the first, if not the very first, established 

in this country The lesson from the book is sup- 
posed to be absolutely mastered; then comes the 
boratory and the workshop. The 


sections of ten. ‘‘In general, the 
irse are enough to keep the time and 
average cadet fully occupied. While 

1ical schools, of course, offer to their 


ities of advancing farther in any 








one branch than can be done here, no oth rrequires as 
much as doesthe Academy; 
1 less study and 


would graduate 





a youl ian from any of 





our colleges or technical 
schools The marking is 


on a scale of four, and two 


and five-tenths is par. 
If one falls below this, 
expulsion follows About 
Sixty per cent. of the candi- 


daates are admitted; forty- 
two per cent. of those ad 
mitted are grad lated, 

The law requires that fif 
teen cadet be commi 
sioner every year, ‘The 
education given by the 
Academy,” says Richard- 
SO! > an expensive one, 
andastudent who graduates 
has a thorough ground-work 


that fits him for almost any 
| the cadet 
i< } hat I Ps 

, and that his liv- 
Ing for Six years, a chance 


to see a little of the world 
on the two years’ cruise, 
honorable discharge 
with one thousand dollars, 
are to be obtained if he can 
only get that two and five- 
tenths ‘Tecumseh,’ the 
tivure-head of the old ‘Del- 
aware, is called ‘The God 
of Two-Five,’ and silently 
views the cadets as they 
daily march by him to their 
recitations, and those strug- 
gling for a ‘two-five’ send a pleading look into his grim 
old face and try to tip their caps to him without being 
detected by their comrades. 

‘‘About June 12, the cadets of the first, third and 
fourth classes are embarked upon the 
tion, and the time until September 1 1s spent at sea, 
in the practical duties of seamen and officers, when 
the cadets dothe work of handlin 
boats and guns, and handle the ship under sail in the 
various evolutions, such as tacking, wearing, box- 
hauling, and chapeling. 
cadets of the first class are given in rotation the posi- 
ions of responsibility in different parts of the ship, 
as though they were officers The cadets return in 
September, brown and tough The next month, all 
but the fourth class are granted furlough or leave. 


‘ Constella- 


g the sails, spars, 


Throughout the cruise the 
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sented by Commodore M. C. Perry; the Naval Monu- 
ment in memory of the Tripoli heroes of 1804; and the 
Herndon Monument, ‘Old Ironsides,” was here until 
the Civil War, when it was sent away; and, during 
the war, the school was removed to Newport, Rhode 
Island. Some ot the buildings were made a hospital 
for the Union soldiers, where the writer, wounded, 
half believed it heaven, and the kind 1 

Many of our noted sailors never had the advantages 
of the Naval Academy. They learned seamanship 





irses angels. 








SMALL-SWORD INSTRUCTION—ATTACKING IN QUARTE 


on their vessels,—as Farragut, for forty vez 
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nis alertness ot 





a genius can, 
t 





fa0)] 
Tull 





raining | 
days, when naval war is a high science, or many sci 
ences combined. These geniuses might possibly 
“catch on” to the new naval construction, gunnery, 
etc., as fast as invented; but it mavy safely be said 
that the Naval Acade 1 
worth twenty years on 
indispensable to the highest suc 
ates’ roll we see the names of 
Beardslee, Gherardi, Upshur, M 
ridge, Sicard, Stribling, Bunce; and our three great 
commanders are Academy men: G 
graduate of 1858; Schiey, of 1360, and 
1861. 

Honor to the Naval Academy, for it has been, is 
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A COMPANY OF MARINES AT DRILL 
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now, and will be, the training school of America’s 
naval heroes 


A LADY'S CRUSADE AGAINST CIGARETTES 





THE Lonpon Dailv Telegra f July 22 pub- 
lhishes a dispatch from St. Peters ry WwW ch says the 
women of the Russian court are great listurbed by the 
fact that the czarina has forbidden cigarette-smoking in her 
presence The dispat t wore ive pet 
tioned her majesty to withdraw the prohibitory ukase 
pointing out that women smoke garettes at all the courts 
ot Europe, and that there are s ers among the crowned 
heads of Europe and the princesses o ood royal, includ 
ing the dowager czarina. the empress of Austria, the 
queen of Roumania, the queen regent of S} 1, and the 





queen of Portugal, while they allege that the greatest 
devotee of all is Princess Henry of Prussia, the sister 


of the czarina 
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Anecdotal History 


| FTER the parade, Tuesday, August g, in Frederick, 
Maryland,witnessed by thousands, the grand-daugh 
ter of Key, the author, Miss Julia McHenry How- 
ard, pulled a cord and uncovered the monument to the 
memory of the author ot the ‘Star-Spangled Bannet 
It was in this same green-walled old Frederick that Bar- 
bara Frietchie waved the flag over the Confederates, as 
told by Whittier. Henry Watterson closed his great ad 
dress with the following peroration 
The problem of Constitution and 
Union solved, the past secure 
turn we to the future; a nation and 
aleader of nations, a world-power 
which durst face imperialism upon 
its own ground, with republicanism, 
and with it dispute the future of 
civilization. It is the will of God; 
let no man gainsay. Let no man 
gainsay until the will of God has 
been carried to the furthermost 
ends of the earth; not until freedom 
is the heritage of all His creatures 
not until the blessings which He 
has given us are shared by His 
people in all lands; not until that 
sober-suited Anglo-Saxonism whic! 
born at Runnymede, was to end 
neither at Yorktown nor at Appo- 
mattox, has made, at one and the 
same time, another map of Cl 
tendom and a new race of Ch 
tians and yeomen, equally soldiers 
of the sword and of tl 
in Africa and Asia, as we have 
made them here in America. It 





( 





cTOSS, evel! 





was not a singer of the fireside. but 

a homeless wanderer who put 

all heartsthe Anglo-Saxon’'s simple 
Home, Sweet Home;’ and, as 


each of us, upor s knees, sends 
up a prayer to heaven for * Home 
Sweet Home, may he also mur 


ind teach his cl} lren to lisp, the sublime refrair 





i gled Banner. oh, long may it wave 
(er the land of the free and the home of the brave.’ 
* * * 
A Clidnight Document, 11:40 P. [1., July 6, 1898 
THAT NIGHT,” said President McKinley 








tion with a Pittsburg gentleman, ‘after t day's duties 
were er, | was talking with Mrs. McKinley about ¢ 
wonderful successes and God's eviden 
them. We then dropped on our knees 
Arising, I thought how many thousand: 

e United States whose minds were t 


direction; and I sat down and wrote 


* * * 
Not Afraid of the Whole Spanish Navy 
Caprain CLArk’'s handling of the 
ntiago sea fight is of a piece with h 
ick sail from Pacific waters. It is said that on that 
lv toacommunication to be carefu 
le sent the reply: ‘Don't tangle me up with instructions 
I'm not afraid of the whole Spanish navy.” 
* * * 
Three Thousand Hobson Clippings 
Ir IS SAID THAT, last November, Hobson became a cus 
tumer of Romeike’s clipping bureau. Upto the time of 
his exploit on the Mer 


“Oregon” in 


s marvelous double 









home voyage, in re 






ived about fifty 





; } 
nac,he had rec 
lie a } 


mself; after that, whil 
ro, over three thousand clippings were sent to his address 


risoner in Santia 





notices of 


* * * 


A Well-Deserved Honor 

—THE LeGion or Honor, founded by Napoleon in 
has recently conferred its cross upon Mlle 
Bottard, the eldest nurse in the Salpetriere Asylum 
Paris, where she has served for fifty-seven vears. Rosa 
Bonheur, for her paintings, and Madame Dieulafoy, for 
her explorations with her husband, were the previous 
female recipients The insane, the epileptic, the unfor 
tunate women bless s honored nurse. Despite her age 
she is warden of the clinic of the nervous system. 









* * 
A Notable Utterance 

THE MOST NOTABLE utterance at the Confederate re 
union was General Gordon's To loyalty, toa perpetu 
union of the states, and to the honor and glory of the 1 
public, the South answers to-day by t presence a! 
power of her sons heroic at the front, in the war w 
Spain. Her Lee, her Wheeler, her Bagley, her Blue, he 
Hobson, and her thousands of volunteers are answerins 
from the Philippines and the jungles of Cuba. You, n 
Confederate comrades, would be there if the count! 








needed you Among the great ends to be attained int 
conflict with Spain,—the freedom of oppressed islands 








both oceans, the wider infiuence of . he 
cils of the nations, the increased respect for her power « 





erica 1n ft cou 








land and sea,—there is still another achievement to 
ed, no less glorious and far-reaching. namely, t 
teration of all traces of distrust, and the complete ai 





too long delayed unification of the American peop 
which shall be called in question no more forever.” 

* * * 
The Kaiser’s ‘“*Kuche, Kinder and Kirche” 

Kaisek WiLHELM has endeared himself to the gent 
sex by the oracular declaration that the sphere of wom« 
1 three Ks, 7. ¢., Kiiche, Kinds 


child-bearing, and chur 


is properly limite to th 
and Kirche, or to ex 
going.—Boston * Journal. 
* * * 
England’s Wheat Stores 

THE PARLIAMENTARY committee appointed to inqui! 
into the question of national wheat stores reports that 
is profoundly impressed with the immense importance 
government wheat stores as an essential item of nation 
defense, and recommends the appointment of a roy: 
commission to deal with the matter. 
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Che Creator of the 


“The Master of Statecraft and Fearless Fighter 









German Empire 


in War and Peace.” — Emperor William II. 











UT I will be the savior 
of my country; from 
these fragments | 
will make a harmoni- 
ous whole; and one 

day Germany will be a great 
and powerful empire.” 

Thus spoke Bismarck, in 
1840, to Grand Marsha! Tor- 
nerhjelm. He was then twenty-five years 
old, and the unification and magnifying 
of Germany was his dream and his pur- 
pose. 

Even when at G6ttingen, he madea 
bet with a Yankee,—the stakes, twenty- 
five bottles of champagne,—that Ger- 
> many would be united within twenty 

se > years. The winner was to pay for the 

s Pl champagne, but the loser was to cross 
- - s the ocean to help drink it. ‘In 1853,” 
‘ it says Bismarck, in relating the story, 
“Germany had not become united; and 
I was prepared to take my journey across 
the Atlantic; but I found that the Yan- 










BISMARCK’S FAVORITE CHARGER 


kee was dead. His name, certainly, was one whica did not smack of 
1 long life it was Coffir But what is marvelous in connection 
with the incident is that I should already,at that time,—1533, 











have indulged 11 ‘ op ch with God's help, 
has now been realized.” H was eighteen, and in 
is boisterous **Burschen days, when he made 
at bet 
A stupendous undertaking it was. Prussia 
vas amere second-rate power. In 1700, the 
rection of the little electorate of Branden- 
rg into a kingdom under Fredet 
as the favorite jest of European 1 
ho remembered the castle-lords of t 
Hohenzollerns But 1745 showed tl 
ypstart monarchy holding its ow! 
against the might of ancient Aus 
la. Talleyrand, 1 1506 Wrote 


The great powers ol Europe are 











E France, Austria an 
Russia Prussia was not met 
ioned. Thirty-nine divisions 
occupied Germany, each inde- 
ene and jealous, under a 
luke, an elector, a lat rave, 





‘Ss 
margrave,or what not. <Anat- 
las of fifty years ago has no 
Germany; but Prussia, Ba 
Varia, Hesse-Cassel, Hess 
Darmstadt, and a score of 
petty states. Morever, Nort! 
Germany and South Germany 
were apart in se nt and 
life, as were our North and 
South forty years ago Bis- 
marck knew there was a basis 
for aunited Germany, and hi 


life purpose and work was to 





1Ze 1 





r, with his German Bi 


ble and the Reforma 
he Thirty Years’ Wa 


tion, and 


y,could some power evoke 
Napoleon's Confederation of t 
hinted atit; as did the Germanic d 


nsive. But 





‘Aus- 





more or less compre 





tria was the towerit and influential 
state among the German peoples; and 


Austrian civilization was mixed with un- 
civilized races, and was not the German ideal. 

Bismarck seemed born for the work. ‘‘He was 
the man,” says William, the emperor of to-day 
‘‘whom God the Lord fashioned as his instrument 
to achieve the realization of the undying aspirations 
of the Germans for unity and greatness.” 

Two months before the Prussian Blucher led upon 
the field,that fateful June afternoon in 1815, that corps 
of warriors who defeated Napoleon at Waterloo, 
another Prussian was born who was to defeat Louis 
Napoleon at Sedan. On April Fool's Day, this man was born at Schoenhausen. 

} t , 
I 





t 
r 





His mother, ambitious and exciting her sons to ambition, marked out a diplomatic 
career for her boy Otto is mother's father was Menken, Privy Councilor under 


nd held in great esteem by Frederick the Great. Otto's father 








three Prussian kings,a 
was Karl Wilhelm Ferd 
some, ‘‘personable” mat 
copesmarck or Bishopsmark. Young Bismarck had a brother, Bernard, five years 
his senior, and a much-loved sister, Malvina, twelve years his junior. 

His first six years he spent at Kniephof, which his family acquired with other 





} 


dinand von Bismarck, of the Body Guard, a captain, a hand- 


Bismarck, originally Bismark, is abbreviated from Bis- 








estates; they wintered at Berlit From six to twelve, Bismarck was at Professor 
Plamann’s school, in the Wilhelmstrasse, with Bernard Bismarck; at twelve, he 
vent to the Gymnasium, to leat he classics. Jehind this education was the 
mother’s ambition. The father would have liked him to become a country gen- 
tleman, a hearty Junker Bismarck described his father’s delight in the chase. 


His boyhood had resolution, and reserve, but nothing which was unwholesome. 
‘‘Have you had your supper, Otto?” asked his mother, when he once came to bid 
her “‘good-night.” He paused a moment, ran out, returned, and said, “Yes, 
mamma.” He would not answer such a trivial question without being sure. Dr. 
Bonnell said of him: ‘‘That's a bright boy; I'll keep my eye on him. He was 















BISMARCK’S COAT OF ARMS 











OTTO VON BISMARCK 


THE LATE PRINCE 





most charming; he seldom quitted us of an evening; if I was ab- 
sent, he conversed in a friendly and innocer manner with my 
wife, and evinced a strong inclination for domestic life Hk 
our hearts, and we met his advances with affec 
his father, when he quitted us, declared his son had never been so 
happy as with us 

At Plamann’s school, he was nicknamed ‘ Ajax His mates 
threatened to duck him, but he dived into the water and amazed 
them by his swimming. They read the Trojan story together, in a 
loft in the ‘‘lime-tree."” His delight was to lead a charge of snowballers. In 
1830, he received confirmation from Schlerermacher, whose parting words were 
‘‘Whatever you do, do it for God, and not for men.” ‘I still remember,” he wrote 
to his sister, long after, ‘‘as plainly as possible, the place where I sat among the 
other young people at the church, and how my heart beat when I was calied up 
to take my place before the altar.”’ 

His enormous vitality and vigor began to display themselves; he fired a pis- 
tol in his brother's room, and at Hercules’s statue in his father’s garden. ‘‘Yes, 
father, it was I,” he said; ‘‘but I did not think it would hurt him so. He 
put his hand to the place, and has kept it there ever since.""” He read and wrote 
Latin. As a boy’s voice changes to bass, so Bismarck seemed to develop then and 
there; his latent sturdiness, surliness, fearlessness,—his power to meet any man, 
not only not to fear him, but to master him. 

Bismarck ordered some patent-leather boots for a svzrée,; the students said the 
shoemaker would not have them in time. Bismarck calied on him, with his mas- 
tiff, and told himif he did not get his boots in time, his mastiff 


won 





tion and care, so that 











should devour him. Next morning, at six, a man called to ask 
him if he had ‘‘Herr Bismarck’s boots; and every quarter 
of an hour during the day he went to repeat the 


question. Bismarck got the boots 
He was a good fencer, swimmer and drinker. At 
a carousal, a bottle was thrown out the window. 
Next morning, a summons came: ‘‘Dominus 
de Bismarck citatus est Just as he was, 


in dressing-gown 





and slippers, he con- 
fronted the rector and trightened him. 


twenty-seven duels, and was 





oniv once 





{ter ieaving 





marck led a boisterous Junker's li 
at Kniephof, which was called 

‘“Kneiphof, Rollicker's Court.” 

The officers of the garrisons were 
‘“We empty great 
cups, filled half with champagne, 
half with porter,” said one; ‘we 


his guests. 


\ waken our guests with pistol 

shots, we terrify the ladies 

\\\\\\ \ with letting foxes into the 

\\\\ \ \ drawing-rooms; the whole 

ANA \ neighborhood calls the pro- 
\\\\\ ' prietor the mad Bismarck,— 


der tolle Bismarck.” Yethe 
, discussed politics eagerly 
} with two or three Aegidi, 
long after, expressed his 
y astonishment at Bismarck’'s 
\\ wide knowledge. ‘Oh, that 
\ is very simple,” said the lat- 
ter; ‘‘when living in the 
\ country, I had nothing else 
to do; there was a large 
general library in the house, 
and I literally devoured it.” 
Motley was early and always 
his friend. In 1855, Motley 
wrote: ‘‘Bismarck is a man of 
very noble character, and very 
great powers of mind. Strict in- 
tegrity and courage of character, 
a high sense of honor, a firm re- 
ligious belief, united with remarkable 
talents, make up a combination which 
naturally cannot be found any dayina 
court; and I have no doubt he is destined 
to be Prime Minister, unless his obstinate 
truthfulness stands in the way. He is aman of 
most undaunted courage 
While at the bar, he threatened to kick an impudent 
witness out of court. The magistrate reminded him 
that that was Azs prerogative. The witness repeated 
the impudence, when Bismarck shouted, ‘Be care- 
ful, or I'll have the magistrate kick you out.” 
At a court-ball, Bismarck first met the man he after- 
wards made emperor. ‘The Law,” said William to 
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him, ‘‘seems to take her recruits by Guards’ measurement 
His father died in 1845, and he became Bismarck-Schoenhaasen. He married 

Johanna von Puttkammer, who, until her death, in 1894, was his home-maker, 

" His first public appearance was in the Prussian Landtag; he sturdily opposed 





the Liberals. Interrupted, he read a newspaper till they were ready to listen 
From that hour, he was a marked man. ‘Twice he was shot at Then, for three 
vears, he was minister to Russia, and extremely popular there; for three months, 
at Paris, where he read Napoleon, who thought him shallow His discernment 


of political conditions was beyond that of most men 

He intensified the monarchy his hberal 
ideas. Was this because he foresaw that, in the great struggle lan empire 
the individualism of democracy would be a weakness? One head would give 
strength; his drill must be diamond-pointed. He championed the monarchy, 
and fought liberalism itil he was the worst-hated man in Germany 

At Frankfort, he made a decided move toward the desired unification. The 
states gathered there offered William the crown of the Confederatior Bismarck 
nullified the move. What he desired was not a German confederation, but a 
German empire, with Prussia, and not Austria, in control. 

Next came the creation of the German army. The Prussian Diet refused the 


ie resisted revolution, relin 
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SUCCESS 


Only such of Bismarck’'s 





S have been pre 
sented here as his indomitable force of mind and will 
Of his other traits, his eloquence is epigrammatn 
speech, his various moods ot sternness and évsmhomnite, 
his personal habits, his domestic felicity, his sav 
ing of the drowning man, his considerate acts on 0¢ 

ca is religion 
anc eliel in Di 

Vine Providence, 

his treatment of 


Socialism and his 





success 


re, 1 have 
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Ss l 
ai no room to speak. 
ai \ ether Bis- 
al t k had that 
an broad benevol« nce, 
i that sympathy 
of S with humanity and 
, ( indir il rights 
which are assert- 
” 
’ “ aus a 
| and 
4 
woul 
h : 
aa a be 
G 
: N adn 
} o 
» a“ tury nay 
‘ do ‘ 
N ID t € have 
» + B 
by B a 
T thos ilities of 
‘ 1 o 
\ AC eved to 
trv an 1n 
’ t bens - 
I re S cess. t ‘ 
h nif thio! ot dis- 
SCHCNHAUSEN, THE BIRTHPLACE OF BISMARCK cordant states into 
: Denmark pire of Germany. In achieving this immortal re 
he won an immortal name 
\ ( 1 But Aus- 
a § attach- Se ad 
t th ‘ 
war, Bismarck The American Soldier 
t I ! sian War, In which 
part. Sadowa or The Most Intelligent in the World...A Pen-Picture by 
. in W ] stria . . 
Hee Con an English Authority 
it ™ rmal v ol- 
and Hesse-Cassel, HE American army, Hands says, in the Lon- 
sian or German. don ‘Daily Mail,” is not an ornamental insti- 
B i war with France, tution. Uncle Sam don't keep any soldiers 
Louis Napoleon for parlor ornaments 
sense, as a prop My friend the lieutenant is certainly not 
' g a good sample ot the ornamental army officer ut | 
T+ 
I 
. 
(; 
1 
\ L > 
k 7 
h. - at 
G y 
oa THE MEETING OF NAPOLEON AND BISMARCK, AFTER SEDAN 
A A 
is a perfect picture of health and strength, vigor and 
condition. When he moves, it is with the easy, grace- 
ful freedom of the athlete. When he rests, there is 
" the athlete’s easy grace in his attitude. If he is not 
tion mediately ornamental, he is impressively picturesque, and if I 
voted, one hun- were a Spaniard, or even half a dozen Spaniards, I 
address to the fancy I should be anxious to keep out of his way 
t to the king, He received his military training at the West Point 
Ss, an h all Military Academy. He has learned his trade in a 
e eighteenth. The twenty vears’ apprenticeship out West, fighting Ind1- 
solemnly pro- ans, and,—what is just as difficult,—keeping In- 
$71: and on the eigh-  dians from fighting. He has distinguished himself a 
William Il. of Prussia dozen times, does not know the meaning of fear, 
e ‘German Emperor. hardly knows the meaning of fatigue, and is as simple 
B rk, and well deserved and honest and truthful and modest as he is tall 
e was rewarded.” and straight and strong and brave. 
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The stout, solid-looking, elderly gentleman in a 
straw hat, who, in his severely plain blue uniform 
looks like a metropolitan police superintendent, 1 
‘ral Wade. ‘The other placid, stout, solid, elderly 
1, Who looks hke a metropolitan police super 
tendent, is General Shafter. They are not glitter 
ing ornaments; but General Wade is known through- 
out the army as a ‘‘fighter from Bloodville,”’ 














and Gen- 
eral Shatter, though he occupies so much space in his 
rocking chair, has been famous ever since the war for 
the vigor 1 dash of his fighting methods. 

The tal pare, gray, elderly man, who keeps a 
cigar wagging between his teeth all the time he is 
l is acolonel. He is as hard as a wire rope, 





7 


alking, 
and is. they say, the very perfection of a cavalry offi- 
7 who stand or sit about in 
ing lke overgrown school-board men, are all officers, 
majors and captains and lieutenants. You could not 
describe them as showy; but they all stand like ath- 
letes, and they all have the easy, confident style of 
the man who knows his’ business, and who knows 
that he knows it 

The rank and file would not fetch fi 
works of art. They wear brown laced 





cer. The me roups, look- 





mey prices as 

} 1) 

leyvings, like 
: ’ 


their officers; rough blue serge trousers, generally 

the worse for wear; loose serge shirts of a darker bl 

and soft felt broad-brimmed gray slouch hats, with a 

narrow, pinched-up, fore and aft dent in the crown 
1 











Phev remind you of the men who dothe rough work 
in a circus,—hard-faced men, with square jaws and 
prowling eves. Their average height is five feet 
eight hes or five feet nine inches, and every man 
looks in; te. <Afoot, they go with great, 
swinging strides; mounted, they sit in their saddles 





Physically, they are 





is i n born there 
as fine one could wish to see, very man 
a pict 
At 
athleti 








lectively Isn't their discipline rather lax Each 
man you notice seems to wear his hat at any ¢ nyl 

tits in with his comfort. As 
each man seems to walk with the 
is habit, and the accommodation 





which suits his fancy, or 








1 
1e drill sergeant does not seem t 

I customary uniformity. Fac} 
man,—and to the European eye it seems so strange as 
to be almost ludicrous,—each man seems actually to 
retain something of his own individuality Every 
man seems to retain, as well as his own individuality, 
his own intelligence. ‘That, to the European view, 


seems almost horrible. 

How, you wonder, can an officer exercise complete 
mastery over an aggregation of separate individu- 
alities 

I questioned my lieutenant upon this poin 

“Why, my boy,” said he, ‘that’s just it,—intelli 
‘he American soldier has more intelligence 
an any soldier in the world, just because he 1s ex- 


He can't point 





gence. I 


pected to have more. 


his toes hke a Boston gosling, be 
cause he don't have to. He do 
have to learn any parlor tricks lik 


that, nor to dress him 





rT ¢ ‘ 
any 
nad 
re ‘a 
him 






) s, and he's ta 
a daisy shot and a daisy 


and if vou'll g 


give me an intrenchet 


position and a regiment of our boys 
I'll hold out for a show-down agains 


any infantry force you Can briny 





, with twenty of the boys 
e major over there l 
than five hundred Indians up in 
Valley for three days, 
that was after he'd been corraled 
and had every horse in the troop shot 
down. Why did they do it? Because 
every boy used his intelligence as 
well as his rifle.” 

In the vitally important evolutior 
of saluting an officer, the American 
soldier 1s very far from perfect 
Sometimes, in the street, when a 
officer passes him, the huge, slouch 
hatted fellow will take no notice at 
all. 

[his morning I saw six feet of muscle stretched out 
on the grass undera tree. It had a cigarette in it 
mouth, its hat-brim drawn down over its eyes, and 
one knee bent to make a rest for the other leg. At 
officer came by, and I looked up to see what the sol 
dier would do. He saluted. But he saluted without 
troubling to get up. He just lay there on the flat ot 
his back and saluted. I pointed out this grave short 
coming to my grizzled lieutenant. I regret to say that 
he failed entirely to see the point. 

‘*‘Why should he salute any more than he does?” he 
asked; ‘‘what’s the good of it, anyway? That fellow 
will go through the hell of battle if I tell him to. He's 
done it before yesterday, and he'll do it again aftet 
to-morrow, and so long as he'll do that, I don't give a 
copper how he salutes me when I pass.” 
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BLOWING UP THE “ALBEMARLE” 


Cushing’s Exploit in the War of 186) 


NE of the 
the U 


most daring exploits of the war for 


nion was the deed of a lieutenant, with 


a small band of volunteers. The account 
runs as follows 


In the early part of 1864, the blockade of 










































SUCCESS 

canister from 
zers on deck did not cause a moment's 
tation The logs were pushed aside by the force of 
1¢ charge of the launch, and the torpedo on the spat 
was lowered. A heavy pivot-gun was run out in 
position and was discharged at the Cushing party at 
the same time the torpedo exploded. The launch 
was a wreck. Several of her crew, killed or wounded 
left in the waters of the 


protected the ironclad. <A charge of 
re 


e howit hesi 


: : 
Roanoke 





Stories of Heroic Deeds 


The Western Rough Riders.— Roosevelt has been so 


prominent among the Rough Riders that we half forget 
that they are really a Western ba f nine lred and 
fifty horsemen, as W. ©. Huser reminds us, ane Iv one 

ndred and fiftv from New York When the ew dyna 
mite gun was brought into action, eighteen men went t 
































1 Ww 
I , were t, and the whole corps volunteered to x Ca O'Neill 
Ps Ty 4 ry sf YY) ant , } 1 1 1 } ; ‘ 
Roanoke River was effected by six Union gunboats he damage done the ironclad was not what had ind Captain McClintock charged with the Arizona boys 
This appeared to be more than sufficient, 1 news been expected, but the result was accomplished. ‘Thx ind they were first in the block-house; and the flag sted 
came that the enemy was constructing a vessel some torpedo did not lie close to the side of the ship when er the first captured work in Cuba was the flag of the 
fortv miles up stream that bade fair to do much dam it exploded, but a seam was opened below the water \ _ 1a column, pre noated by ~ id Phoenix ; 
‘ ’ . Ihem ‘ cor ndred } on ee - 14 et vest act on the hel user te ne by 
Che *‘Albema vas one lred and twenty line Panic seized her crew and guards. The puips 1 boy from New Mexico. He was scouting about tw 
na o nt ( f t b nd sc} ] ' P } . Es, nates . —e Ss =owe rtd 
four feet long, twe1 V-fo et eam,and was sheathed were not thought of, and the ship was deserted and ndred vards in advance of the column when he saw the 
+ arry ’ ) Trer, + } 1 
with iron a Oo Phe vad Vas protected DV a sank, never to be raised Spaniards Instead of retreatiny t s tr ] e opened 
roof that sloped, and was 2 killed the first Spa 
believed to be strong 1 the w ‘ dreds 
enough to withstane the vere fire at n ‘ 
shot from any cantor te to 
With six portholes,she car DEC Tl J she from ‘ 
q tw j I +4 ] A <p - Poe 
ried two one-hundre¢ 
riea - 2 mement The 
pound rifles, with a at , 
ee Harriet Prescorr Sporrorp t ¢ He w 
terv of howitzers In May f t mes wit 
she was completed, ant but kept tig 
steaming down the rivet Just underneath the sky Wh tld find out a way tt Ivar 
. & le : 7ill the Moors turned to fr Fi , r ta . A 
she engaged the fleet al A le Was ca i 
ae : ’ Shuddering and quailing , a iwa R 
sank the ‘‘Southfield Then the lost ship ‘ ‘ 
} ‘ iar , , rhf sel I to t 
and disabled the ‘‘Miami Where the white barbican Vight coming walke , ’ t 
I ter } met the Unior q pees 1, y P Out of Stcilian Waik © ¢ ri one ilf 
,ater, she n 1 Through the heat glistenca peg - miles $ . wit nt 
: : . , 4.9 Calling a mighty ma tO Cau W outa 
fleet. and il t ¢ Into the harbeor’s span, $ A n 1 He < ¥ hont 
} t t } t Lond th rt th vy ran 0 Ats SHiali Jreigarter ! out 
that lasted in la ml ti ] ae y” Like a felucca trimmed ea ‘ the field again 
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quently gives. The ‘Al Word of the 
bemarle’™’ was lying about In the black dungeon-bed 
eight miles up the Roan- Vusef was keeping 

oke River, the channel of 
which is crooked, and, on 


ne average, not 


Zhen to the Fast we sen 
satling, 


Sformily 
‘s full armament, 


ovel P 


two hundred yards wide On a glad vengeance bent, 
rhe Confederates wer « Everything hailing. 
very cautious, and every s d all the sails on 


precaution was taken by 

them to guard the ironclad 

which was of such value 

to their cause. Bonfires burned upon the shore, and 
two companies of infantry had bivouacked on the 
wharf, while the crew kept double watch. 

Up the stream went the torpedo boat, past the 
wreck of the ‘‘Southfield,”” and within hailing dis- 
tance of the Confederate sentries on either bank. 
The marine guards on the ‘‘Albemarle”’ were the 
first to give the signal, which was followed by a dash 
of the cutter. The air was filled with bullets, but the 
boat kept on toward the dark hull. Under a full head 
of steam, she dashed through the boom of logs which 


living dead, 


i“ 


Wade his sea-empire naught 
But a dav's weondes Fierce 
Fierce 

Vow, though the foam fly 
O'er ledge and oer breaker, 

Would thev at anchor (te, 

While thetr brave comrades di 
Vo, by the Maker! Shot and she 

hould the old frigate stay Safe with hi 

h. Slave of the Sultan's sway? Fear: 
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While th 








The crew of the launch, thrown into the water, 
were in great danger. Some swam tothe middle of 
the stream, when it became ‘‘every one for himself. 
The survivors made their way to the shore on either 
side and reached the ships of the Union fleet, where 
they told the story of the sinking of the ‘‘Albemarle.’ 

The majority of the survivors lived but a few years. 
Messrs. George and Swan are the only survivors 
known. Speaking of the adventure to a New York 
‘‘Sun” correspondent, Mr. George declared: ‘‘ Lieu- 
tenant Cushing insisted on pulling the lanyard.” 


Where the dark ship had slept 

High the fire's phantom leapt 
Then, in his freighter, 

big batteries shed 


Decatur 


(of our country's ocean war 


their great torches swept Harper's Weekly 
and greater, * # 


The Chinamen who Served 
with Dewey.—The ( 


servants ordinarily 


hinese 


used for 


; fetching and carrying were 
d= eae , impressed into service, and 
J j . 
andsul sped showed as much nerve as the 

Americans. Their faces were 


as impassive as when serving 

dinner in Hong Kong Harbor 

hey chatted to each other in 

their own language. Velley good!” said one of them, 
as he watched a fine shot our guns made 

Atlantic 





Monthly 


* * * 


The coolness of Assistant Surgeon Church, who attend 
ed to wounds at the tront among flying bullets, is further 
illustrated by the story that, hearing a call trom a familiar 
voice, he looked up and said, with a laugh, *‘ Why, you 
young whelp, how dare you be around here and not be 
killed?” 

One baseball pitcher received a ball in his right arm, 
and regretted that he could not pitch any more. 
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SUCCESS 


great cavalry leaders. He saved from spoliation all 
but a narrow tract of country, and from the torch,mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of property.” 

At the close of the war, he wrote a farewell address, 
which says, in part 

“Gallant comrades: You have fought your fight; 
your task is done. During a four years’ struggle for 
liberty, you have exhibited courage, fortitude and de- 
votion; you are the sole victors of more than two hun. 
have participated 
in more than a thousand conflicts of arms srethren 


dred severely contested fields; you 


in the cause of freedom, comrades in arms, I bid you 
farewell.” 

‘‘Such,” said a Southern authority, ‘is the career of 
aman whose promotion, based upon his own merits, 
without having influence or friends, presents a rapid- 
ity of military advancement with scarcely a parallel in 
American or European armies. He was a cadet at 
seventeen, a second lieutenant at twenty-three, a 


colong! at twenty-four, a brig- 











adier-general at twenty-five, 
a major-general at twentv 
“Six, a corps commander at 


twenty-seven, and a lieuten- 





ant-general at twenty-eight. 


Horses Shot Under Him 

‘General Wheeler,” he 
continues, ‘‘had sixteen horses 
killed under him, and a great 
wounded. His saddle 
equipments and clothes were 
frequently struck by the mis- 
siles of the enemy. He was 
three times wounded, once 
paintully. He had thirty-two 
staff officers, or acting staff 
ofticers, killed or wounded. In 
almost every case, they were 
immediately by his side. No 
officer was more exposed to 
the missiles of death than 
General Wheeler. 

‘His system of ‘cavalry 


by 


tactics’ is pronounced 
cavalry officers to be the most 
comple te and perfect work 
vet published. 

‘Since the Ci 
been an ardent sympathizer with the struggling patri- 
ots, and when Mr. Dingley asked him in committee if 


he would not like to go to Manilaas military governor, 
t 


iban question has arisen, he has 





the general replied that he wa o Cuba, 
where he could more readily help to bring the war toa 


He has studied the military movements on the 
island, and has declared that, 
of the kind that he led during the rebellion, he believes 


close. 


with two cavalry corps 


he could clean out all the Spanish forces in Cuba. 


se 


More Laurels for General Merritt 


~ IX brevets from major to major-general for his 
heroic and irresistible fighting at Gettysburg, Yel- 
~ low Tavern, Hawes's Shop, Winchester, Fisher's 


Hill, Five Forks, and Appom 





ox, were conferred on 





General Wesley Merritt A sce of vears later, he won 
fresh laurels by his Indian campaigns. He is about to 
undertake new services, which will probably prove the 


most conspicuous of his life 


Ere this is in print, he may be in Manila, exercising mil- 


itary administration over ten or fifteen millions of people. 
His sixty-second birthday comes next December. He 
will probably celebrate it in Manila or thereabouts. 
He is a man of vast experience and wisdom, wide knowl- 
edge of men both in ordinary life and difficult situations ; 


and has doubtless not lost the spirit which led to his re- 
markable march for the rescue of Major Thornburgh. 


+e & * 
A FAMOUS RIDE OF RESCUE 

Perhaps the greatest ride of his life was his famous dash 
through the Rocky Mountains, when he rede night and 
day to the rescue of Majer Thornburgh’s command, 
hemmed in by the Ute Indians, at the time of the White 
River massacre. The soldiers were surrounded, and 
being slowly shot and starved to death. A single man 
managed to crawl out and escape, and after incredible 
suffering, reached Rawlins, on the Union Pacific railroad, 
nearly two hundred miles to the north. <A “hurry” tele- 
gram was sent to General Merritt, then colonel of the 
Fifth cavalry at Fort D. A. Russell, near Cheyenne. Af 
ter reaching Rawlins, or the nearest point to the White 
River Indian agency, General Merritt had to ride four days 
and nights continuously, with a light supply of food and 
ammunition. Thornburgh was dead, and his men were on 
the point of starvation, wounded, and barely able to cling 
to their guns behind their intrenchments. Merritt arrived 
at the break of day, advanced with yells, and scattered the 
Indians, who were waiting like coyotes for the soldiers to 
die or surrender. It is considered remarkable that Mer- 
ritt did not kill a horse or a man during his mountain 
march. 
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OUR COUNTRY 


**Old Glory ”’ 

The name “Old Glory,” of late 
in everyone's mouth, in designat- 
ing our flag, the stars and 
stripes, is really about sev- 
enty vears old, dating back 
to 1831. Captain William 
Driver, of Salem, Massachu- 
setts, as we are told in the 
history of the ‘Driver Fam- 
ily,"’ was about to sail on the 
brig ‘Charles Doggett.” when 
a young man came for ward 
* and in a speech which has 
been prese rved, pre sented 
a fine American flag, which Captain Driver christened 
“Old Glory.” Under that flag, the New Zealand savages 
were taught to respect America as never before; while 
on the other hand, by a voluntary act of benefaction 
Queen Pomare and sixty-five of* her people were carried 
back to Pitcairn Island. Captain Driver carried ‘Old 
Glory” with him to Nashville, Tennessee, in 1837, where 
he displayed it every Washington's Birthday, Fourth of 
July, and on his own birthday, which was St. Patrick's 
Day. When the Civil War broke out, that well-known 
flag was sought for, to destroy it, but the Yankee captain 
had sewed it up himself, with a sailor's skill, in his bed- 
comfortable id even his own family knew it not. But 
when General Nelson's wing of the Union army appeared, 
he brought it forth from its hiding-place, amid the cheers 
of the soldiers, and with his own hands raised it over the 
capitol; to do this, he climbed, bare-leaded, upon the 
dome, the crowds cheering the captain and the flag. But 


the high winds tore it, and he replaced “Old Glory” by 















another flag. The original “Old Glorv” was sent, in 1882, 
to the compiler of the Driver Memorial. who, in 1866, pre- 
sented it to the Essex Institute. From Salem it came, to 
Salem it returned, fifty-five vears later. Mrs. Harriet 


Cooke affixed a blue bunting label, with “Old Glory” in 


large white letters upon the honored flag. 
Growing Better Year By Year 

I thank God that I know that, day by day, and year 
by vear, my country is growing better. I thank God that 
my eyes, in my old age, look out on a fairer land; that my 
ears, as they grow deaf, will hear the tones of braver 
voices. I know whereof I affirm.—George F. Hoar, at the 
opening of Clark University Summer School. 

* * * 

Greatest Year for the American Farmer 

The American farmer rejoices over his extraordinary 





prosperity, which has beaten all previous records, those of 
Sgt and 1892, in the latter of which our agricultural exports 
brought $800,000, 00« The increase will be over $150,000,- 
ooo above this highest mark, and $250,000,000 more than last 


year's statistics Nearly all the breadstuffs have partici- 
pated in the increase; the wheat exports are double, and 
flour and corn are fifty per cent. in advance of last year 
In beef, hogs, and dairy produce, there is a large increase. 
* * * 

Drinking Decreasing 

—It is an encouraging fact, according to Bateman's ta- 
bles, of the British Board of Trade, that Americans are 
more temperate than the English, French, Germans, Ba- 
varians or Belgians. America's ‘‘ave rage rate of Cconsump- 
tion of beer, win 








e,and spirits, is less than half that of 
Great Britain.” The London “Spectator” accounts for it 
by saying that, ‘‘in the United States, where the climate is 


exhilarating, life is easy, and the people are satisfied, 
drinking is decreasing, while in France, from its pessimism 
and depression, drinking is now most prevalent.” 
* * 2 % 

Nicknames of the States 

Alabama, Cotton State; Arkansas, Bear State; Cali 
fornia, Golden State; Colorado, Centennial State; Connec- 
ticut, Nutmeg State; Delaware, Blue Hen State; Florida, 
Peninsular State; Georgia, Cracker State; Illinois, Sucker 
State; Indiana, Hoosier State; lowa, Hawkeve State; Kan- 
sas, Sunflower State; Kentucky, Blue Grass State; Louisi- 
ana, Pelican State; Maine, Pine Tree State; Maryland, 
Old Line State Massachusetts, Bay State; Michigan, 
Wolverine State; Minnesota, Gopher State; Mississippi, 
Bayou State; Montana, Stub Toe State; Nebraska, Black- 
water State; Nevada, Silver State; New Hampshire, Gran- 
ite State; New Jersey, Jersey Blue State; New York, Em- 
pire State; North Carolina, Old North State; North Da- 
kota, Flickertail State; Ohio, Buckeye State; Oregon, 
Beaver State; Pennsylvania, Keystone State; Rhode 
Island, Little Rhody; South Carolina, Palmetto State; 
South Dakota, Swing Cat State; Tennessee, Big Bend 
State; Texas, Lone Star State; Vermont, Green Mountain 
State;Virginia, The Old Dominion; Washington, Chinook 
State; West Virginia, The Panhandle; Wisconsin, Badger 
State.—Philadelphia ‘Evening Bulletin.” 


Se ad 


HOW MEN FIGHT NOWADAYS 

Colonel George P. Gross, in the Kansas City “Star,” 
brietly describes how different the mode of fighting is 
from what obtained even in our Civil War; although an 
old soldier well knows that some of these methods, even 
then, he learned for himself in practice. Instead of ad- 
vancing in compact line of battle, touching elbows, the 
instruction now is to advance in open order, as in the old 
skirmish line, several feet apart. The reason is that the 
Gatling and Hotchkiss guns would mow men down if com- 
pacted together. Soldiers are now taught what old sol- 
diers learned to do,—protect themselves by making slight 
trenches with bayonet or scoop. Exposure to fire need- 
lessly is not considered a duty, as old veterans did not so 
consider it, in our Civil War. Earth fortifications were 
tramped down hard; the earth is now left loose. The 
regiment is put upon the field in three battalions under 
majors, the companies under captains, four to a battalion, 
while the colonel and lieutenant-colonel are left free to 
direct the movement of the regiment. 
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HERE'S Thenie?” Far- 
mer Goodwin asked, 
glancing at the va- 
cant chair at the din- 
ner table. 

“She went down in 
the orchard an hour 
ago,” Mrs. Goodwin 
replied, pouring three 
cups of steaming cof- 

fee, passing one to her husband and 

to each of their stalwart sons ‘*T called her, but she 
don’t seem to have ears when she gets to porin’ overa 
book I'm plum worried ‘bout the ¢ hild. 

“Why Is she ailin’? 

“No: not ‘specially. ‘TT ain’t her health. It's that 
foolish idea she’s always had in her head of studyin’ 
nedicine. The way she pores over any old doctor 
book she can find, beats all 

Mr. Goodwin smiled all over his broad, good-natured 

‘* Let her be, mother; it won't harm her none. 

| don't see as it’s anything to worry over; jest harm- 
;whilin’ away of time; though I don’t see what 
ing thing like her can find interestin’ in such 


a young 





If it stopped at whilin’ off time, I shouldn't 
vorrv, but the child’s in earnest, and is set and deter- 
ned on makin’ a doctor out of herself. She knows 
ww I'm agin such doin’s, so she don’t talk much 
out it; but every spare minute she’s porin’ over a 
ik, and I know she don't think of nothin’ else. 
She's a good girl, Thenie is, if she’d only settle down 
be con 
with our 
like the 

er girls in 


ieighbor- 


ood, and not 
t for thines 
hing 


an't nev- 


vw hers 
Mrs. Good- 
n sighed 
ove! 

t seeme 1 

( a real 
A girl-doe- 
the good 

an ch kled. 
What do you 
s think of 
lettin’ a girl 
protes- 

nal honors 


th ¢ lam- 


‘“(;uess she- 


have to 


em, i 

\ ; « 
wht ; eh, 
Sam said 
Jim, poking 


his elbow in 


is brother's 


I say let 
er go. We 
can get along 
with some 
onor, well as 
any family I 
know of,” an- 
swered Sam. 

‘Come 
mother; don't 
letit take your 
appetite. Let 
me help you 
to some chick- 
en and dressin’ ; it’s uncommon fine to-day,’’—and Mr. 
Goodwin loaded his wife's plate 

*‘T wish you'd talk right out plain to her, father, 
and settle the thing. It might as well be done first 
as last, and the sooner she gets that foolishness out 
of her head, the better.” 

‘Well, I've finished my dinner. [ guess I'll go out 
through the orchard, and send her in.” 

The farmer put on his hat, and followed the path 
from the kitchen door down into the orchard, where, 
under a fruit-laden tree, sat the girl, so engrossed 
with her book as to be unaware of his presence. He 
stood a moment, watching the delicate face. How 
pale it was, he thought; but Thenie was always pale, 
so different from the boys. He took a step forward. 

‘Ain't you going to eat any dinner, Thenie?”’ 

Parthenia started in surprise. ‘Oh, is it you?” 
she said, smiling. 

‘‘What are you readin’ that’s so interestin’?” Mr. 
Goodwin continued, taking the book from her hand, 
and slowly turning its leaves. 

‘*A book Dr. Richmond loaned me.’ 

‘I don’t see what you're a botherin’ your head over 
such stuff as this for. I've heard of girls settin’ up 
nights to read novels, but I never heard of them 
porin’ over a musty old doctor-book.” 

‘That is what Ihave been wishing to talk to you 
about, father. Sit down here a moment, please, and 
hear me out.”” She made room for him on the seat 
beside her, and he sat down. 





“| HAVE BEEN ACCEPTED! 
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ae Parthenia sat down and talked 

= earnestly of the things she had kept 

WHAT PARTHENIA DID OW, \) hidden in her heart; how she longed 
Sa \\ y to become one of the world’s work- 
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‘‘T want to get your consent to my studying medi- 
cine,” she went on. ‘* Now, don’t shake your head. 
I know you and mother don't believe in that sort of 
thing for women, but I think you will consent, when 
you know how much in earnest Iam. I feel this to 
be my work in the world. Lite would almost lose its 
meaning, without this hope of some day becoming a 
physician. Indeed, I must do it. I know you will 
never stand between me and what I feel to be duty.’ 

Mr. Goodwin sat in silent surprise. As he had said, 
he looked upon his daughter's love for the study of 
medicine as a harmless whiling away of time. He 
had never thought of it as a matter that was to affect 
her life. 

Parthenia was wondering if he intended to make an 
answer, when he slowly spoke: ‘I can’t understand 
such feelin’s, Thenie. I guess we ain't all made alike, 
but where you got such an idea beats me. ‘Course, I 
don't want to stand in your way, but it seems so 
queer,—a girl-doctor! If you'll be satisfied here at 
home, and give up this notion, we'll do all we can to 


ere were 


She ground 
4d rolled it 
-". 1. = 





make you contented. I'll try to get you a ridin’-pony, 
and let you take music lessons,—or anything.” 

Parthenia looked at her father’s anxious face, and 
her heart went out to him. She thought at that mo- 
ment, were it possible, she would gladly give up all 
her plans for her parents’ sake. But she felt it her 
duty to make of herself all she was capable of becom- 
ing, that she might better serve her generation. 

‘‘Father,” she said, gently, ‘‘I am sorry I cannot do 
as you wish; but, if you understood, you would bid me 
God-speed.”’ 

‘“‘Supposin’ I consent, what good ‘ll it do? I can’t 
help you to a college course. Jim and Sam are tryin’ 
to pay for their eighties this year, and that leaves me 
slim.” 

‘I don’t expect it, father. All I ask is your consent 
to my studying medicine, and becoming a physician 
if I can do so through my own exertions.” 

‘‘Well, seein’ nothing else will satisfy you, I'll not 
hold out agin it. If you must do it, I'd like to help 
you, but if 1 can't, I can’t. I must go to work now. 
You 'd better go in to dinner, and talk to mother.”’ 

Parthenia returned to the house with a feeling 
almost of sadness. Her father had consented, but did 
not approve her course. The boys had returned to 
work, but Mrs. Goodwin still sat at the table. Put- 
ting her arms around her mother’s neck, the girl 
whispered: ‘‘Mother, dear, father has consented to my 
studying medicine, and now I only wait for your ap- 
proval.” 


| TELL YOU | HAVE BEEN ACCEPTED!”’ CRIED PARTHENIA 


ers, and fit herself for a wide field of 
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o i usefulness 


at last, and Parthenia knew the vic 


tory was hers 








Late in the afternoon, Parthenia walked into tow: 
on an errand for her mother She took tl 
nity of calling on her faithful friend, Dr. Ri 
who had been the family physician ever since she 
could remember. ‘There was a strong bond of sym 
pathy between this young girl and the gray-haire« 


doctor, he being the only one who understood and ap 








proved of her striving after something more than het 
present life afforded. She told him of her parents 
consent to her pursuing her chosen work The two 
talked and planned for an hour, and Parthenia went 
home with a heart beating high with hope During 
the two weeks following, she said nothing of her plans, 
but went about her usual household tasks vladly and 


cheerfully One day there came a letter tor het She 
had hardly read a dozen words when sh 
ing about, exclaiming, “Oh! oh! oh! I'm so glad 
**What ails the child!" her mother exclaimed: while 
her father laid down his paper, and the boys looked 

up from their checkerboard 
‘IT have been accepted! I tell you I have been ac 
cepted by the 


ans¢ hos 





in ready ro 
the asvlum.” 
Parthenia 
joined in the 
laugh that fol 
lowed, and 
then explain- 
ed: ‘It's not 
uite so bad as 
that, Jim 
Through good 
D1 Rich- 
mond, I have 
secured a posi 
tion as attend 
ant in the in- 
hospital 
at Conway 
Don't look so 
horrified,” she 
added, as her 
mother turned 
away witha 
shudder. ‘You 
have given 
your consent 
to my taking 
amedical 


sant 


course, if lean 
earn it by my 
own efforts 
[his 1s the on- 
ly avenue 
open. Whileit 
is not what I 
should have 
chosen, I am determined to make it a stepping-stone to 
something higher. Besides, Dr. Richmond is engayed 
there, and has promised to assist me inmy study. He 
says the experience I shall gain at the hospital will 
prove invaluable later in my professional work.” 

‘‘Well, I have said my say,” said her father, resum- 
ing his paper; ‘I ain't goin’ to take nothin’ back, but it 
beats my time! 

The boys took the whole affair as a practical joke, 
and teased **Doc.”’ unmercifully. 

A week later, Parthenia left her quiet home for the 
first time, to face the world. Upon reaching the hos 
pital, she went at once to the receiving ward, where 
Dr. Richmond, assisted by another physician, was 
classifying new patients according to the form and 
severity of their mental troubles. The head hall-girl 
stood by, and, with the physicians’ advice, assigned 
each patient to a suitable ward. They were a motley 
lot, from all ranks of society. Parthenia never forgot 
those first scenes. In one corner stood a woman who 
kept up a continuous motion of walking, without mov- 
ing from her place, scolding savagely if approached. 
Near by stood another, a fine-looking woman, holding 
a huge rag baby in her arms, which, she told Parthe- 
nia, was just four months old. Still another knelt, 
with saint-like expression on her upturned face. As 
the girl stood and looked upon these poor, unfortu- 
nate creatures, once happy, useful members of soci- 
ety, but then shut out from all save their own delu- 
sions, her heart went out in pity and intense longing 
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SUCCESS 


great cavalry leaders. He saved from spoliation all 
but a narrow tract of country, and from the torch,mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of property.’ 

At the close of the war, he wrote a farewell address, 
which says, in part 

‘Gallant comrades: You have foug! 





t your fight; 
your task is done. During a four years’ struggle for 
liberty, you have exhibited courage, fortitude and de- 
votion; you are the sole victors of more than two hun- 


dred severely contested fields; you have participated 
in more than a thousand conflicts of arms Brethren 
in the cause of freedom, comrades in arms, I bid you 
farewell.” 

“Such,” saida Southern authority, ‘tis the career of 


aman whose promotion, based upon his own merits, 








without having influence or friends, presents a rapid- 
ity of military advancement with scarcely a parallel in 
American or European armies. He was a cadet at 
seventeen, a second lieutenant at twenty-three, a 


y-four, a brig- 


lonel at t n 
colonel at twen g 


adier-s at twenty-five, 





ral at twent 
commander at 
and a lieuten- 
ant-general at twenty-eight. 
Horses Shot Under Him 
General Wheeler,” he 





Cont es adi SIXTCCTI orses 
killec er |} and a great 
number wounded. His saddk 
equipments and clothes were 
frequently struck by the mis- 
siles of the enemy He was 


three times wounded, once 
painfully. He had thirty-two 
staff office 





or acting staff 


officers, killed or wounded. In 
almost every case, they were 
immediately by his side. No 


officer Was more exposed to 


the missiles of death than 


General Wheeler. 





em of ‘cavalry 

pronounced by 

Ss to be the most 

JOSEPH WHEELER 1 perfect work 
‘Since the Cuban question has arisen, he has 
been an ardent sympathizer with the struggling patri- 


ots, and when Mr. Dingley asked him in committee if 


he would not like to go to Manilaas military gov 





the general replied that he wanted to go to 
where he could more readily help to bring the war to a 
close. He has studied the military movements on the 


island, and has declared that, with two cay 





Irv Corps 
of the kind that he led during the rebellion, he believes 
} 


he could clean out all the Spanish forces in Cuba.” 


fe 


More Laurels for General Merritt 


~ IX brevets from major to reveneral for his 
\ heroic and irresistible fighting at Gettysburg, Yel- 











~ low Tavern, Hawes's Shop ter, Fisher's 
Hill, Five Forks, and Appomattox, were conferred on 
General Wesley Merritt. A score of years later, he won 
fresh laurels by his Indian campaigns He is about to 
undertake new services, which will probably prove 
most conspicuous of his life 


Ere this is in print, he may be in Manila, exerci 


itary administration over ten or fifteen n ms Oo 





His sixty-second birthday comes next December. He 
will probably celebrate it in Manila or thereabouts 

He is a man of vast experience and wisdom, wide knowl- 
e of men both in ordinary life and difficult situations ; 
i has doubtless not lost the spirit which led to his re- 
markable march for the rescue of Major Thornburg 


anc 


A FAMOUS RIDE OF RESCUE 


] 


Perhaps the greatest ride of his life was his famous dash 
through the Rocky Mountains, when he rede night and 
day to the rescue of Majcr Thornburgh'’s command, 
hemmed in by the Ute Indians, at the time of the White 
1, and 

A single man 
after incredible 


River massacre. The soldiers were surroundec 


being slowly shot and starved to de: 





managed to crawl out and esc: 
suffering, reached Rawlins, on th 
nearly two hundred miles to the north. A “hurry” tele- 
gram was sent to General Merritt, then colonel of the 
Fifth cavalry at Fort D. A. Russell, near Cheyenne. Af 
ter reaching Rawlins, or the nearest point to the White 
River Indian agency, General Merritt had to ride four days 
and nights continuously, with a light supply of food and 
ammunition. Thornburgh was dead, and his men were on 
the point of starvation, wounded, and barely able to cling 
to their guns behind their intrenchments. Merritt arrived 
at the break of day, advanced with yells, and scattered the 
Indians, who were waiting like coyotes for the soldiers to 
die or surrender. It is considered remarkable that Mer- 
ritt did not kill a horse or a man during his mountain 
march, 





Union Pacific railroad, 
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OUR COUNTRY 


**Old Glory” 






were taught to respect America as never before; whi 


on the other hand, by a voluntary act of benefaction 
Queen Pomare and sixty-five of her people were carried 
back to Pitcairn Island Captain Driver carried “Old 
Glory” with him to Nashville, Tennessee, in 1837, where 
i displayed it every Washington's Birthday, Fourth of 
July, and on his own birthday, which was St. Patrick's 
Day When the Civil War broke out, that well-known 
i inkee captain 
l, in his bed- 
comfortable; and even his own family knew it not sut 
appe ured, 


flag was sought for, to destroy it, but the Y 


had sewed it u 


mself, with a sailor's ski 


when General Nelson's wing of the Union army 








he broug! f } 
! rou | 








nored flag. 
* &© & 
Growing Better Year By Year 


I thank God that I know that, day by dav, and vear 





bv vear, my country is growing better I thank God that 
my eyes, in my old age, look out on a fairer land; that my 
ears, as vy grow deaf, will hear the tones of braver 
voices w whereof [ affirm.—George F. Hoar, at the 
opening of Clark l versity Summer School 





Greatest Year for the American Farmer 


The American farmer rejoices over his extraordinary 








rosperity, W s beaten all previous records, those of 
ior and 1892 the tterof which our agricultural exports 
br t $800,000. oor The rease Ww be er $130,000,- 
* t ‘ st mark, and Ses moOooO More than last 
year's statistics. Nearly all the breac tts e partic 
pated in the rease; the wheat expe ire double, and 
flour and cor tif ercent. in advance of last year 
I beel ows, a uiry roduce, there is a large ICTeEUSE 
¥ * x 


Drinking Decreasing 


—It is an encou 












es, , that Americans are 

ore “rench, Germans, Ba 
Vat rage rate Imp 
tion ss than hat of 
Great n “Spectator” accounts for it 
by saying that n the United States, where the climate is 
exhilarating, life is easy, and the people are satisfied, 


drinking is decreasi 


in France, from its 
A 
t 


now most prevalen 





and depression, drin 


* * * 

Nicknames of the States 

Alabama, Cotton State; Arkansas, Bear State Cali 
fornia, Golden State; Colorado, Centennial State; Connec- 
ticut, Nutmeg State; Delaware, Blue Hen State; Florida, 
Peninsular State; Georgia, Cracker State; Illinois, Sucker 
State; Indiana, Hoosier State; lowa, Hawkeve State; Kan- 
sas, Sunflower State; Kentucky, Blue Grass State; Louisi- 


ana, Pelican State Maine, Pine Tree State Maryland, 
Old Line State Massachusetts, Bay State Michigan, 
Wolverine State Minnesota, Gophe r State Missi pl, 
Bayou State; Montana, Stub Toe State; Nebraska, 

water State; Nevada, Silver State; New H h 
ite State; New Jersey, Jersey Blue State; New York, Em- 


t 1] 
ack 


<j 
> 








pire State; North Carol Old North State; North Da- 


kota, Flickertail State; Ohio, Buckeve State; Oregon, 
Beaver Sti 
Island, Lit Rhody; South Carolin Palmetto State; 
South Dakota, Swing Cat State; Tennessee, Big Bend 
State; Texas, Lone Star State; Vermont, Green Mountain 
State;Vir The Old Dominion; Washington, Chinook 
State; West Virs ’ 
al 


State Philadelphia ‘Evening Bulletin.” 


ad 


HOW MEN FIGHT NOWADAYS 
Colonel George P. Gross, in the Kansas City ‘Star,’ 
briefly describes how different the mode of fighting is 

















from what obtained even in our Civil War; although an 
old soldier well knows that some of these methods, even 
then, he learned for himself in practice Instead of ad- 
vancing in compact line of battle, touching elbows, the 


instruction now is to advance in open order, as in the old 
skirmish line, several feet apart. The reason is that the 
Gatling and Hotchkiss guns would mow men down if com- 
pacted together. Soldiers are now taught what old sol- 
diers learned to do,—protect themselves by making slight 
trenches with bayonet or scoop. Exposure to fire need- 
lessly is not considered a duty, as old veterans did not so 
consider it, in our Civil War. Earth fortifications were 
tramped down hard; the earth is now left loose. The 
regiment is put upon the field in three battalions under 
majors, the companies under captains, four to a battalion, 
while the colonel and lieutenant-colonel are left free to 
direct the movement of the regiment. 


The name “Old Glory,” of late 
in everyone’s mouth, in designat- 
ing our flag, the stars and 
stripes, is really about sev- 
enty vears old, dating back 
to 1831. Captatn William 
Driver, of Salem, Massachu- 
setts, as we are told in the 
history of the ‘Driver Fam- 
ily.” was about to sail on the 
brig ‘Charles Doggett.” when 
a young man came for ward 

r and in a speech which has 

been preserved, presente d 

a fine American flag, which Captain Driver christened 
“Old Glory.””) Under that flag, the New Zealand savages 





ght it forth from its hiding-place, amid the cheers 
d with his own hands raised it over the 
lis, he climbed, bare-headed, upon the 


Is cheering the captain and the flag Sut 
t t, and he iced “Old Glory” by 

e original “Old Glory” was sent, in 1882, 
ver Memorial. who, in 1866, pre- 

tute. From Salem it came, to 

e vears later Mrs. Harriet 


ing label, with “Old Glory” in 


fact, according to Bateman’s ta- 


vessimism 


ampshire, Gran- 


te Pennsylvania, Keystone State: Rhode 


nia, The Panhandle; Wisconsin, Badger 
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HERE'S Thenie?” Far- 
mer Goodwin asked, 
glancing at the va- 


cant chair at the din- AN 
ner table. Ath ~ 


the orchard an hour 
ago,’ Mrs. Goodwin 
replied, pouring three 
cups of steaming cof- 
fee, passing one to her husband and 
to each of their stalwart sons. ‘*T called her, but she 
don’t seem to have ears when she gets to porin’ overa 
book. I'm plum worried ‘bout the child. 

“Why Is she ailin 

“No; not ‘specially. ‘T ain't her health. It's that 
foolish idea she’s always had in her head of studyin 
nedicine. The way she pores over any old doctor 
book she can find, beats all. 

Mr. Goodwin smiled all over his broad, good-natured 
face ‘*Let her be, mother; it won't harm her none. 
| don’t see as it’s anything to worry over; jest harm- 
less whilin’ away of time; though I don’t see what 
a young thing like her can find interestin’ in such 

If it stopped at whilin’ off time, I shouldn't 
rv. but the child's in earnest, and is set and deter- 
ned on makin’ a doctor out of herself. She knows 
ww I'm agin such doin’s, so she don't talk much 

about it; but every spare minute she’s porin’ overa 
wok, and I know she don't think of nothin’ else. 
She's a good girl, Thenie is, if she’d only settle down 








uJ em, tif 
ey ea 
rmusht eh, 
ya said 


I say let 
vo. We 
can vet along 
th some 
mor, well as 
any family I 
ow of,”” an- 
wered San 
“Come 


other; don't 
ittake your 
ppetite. Let 


\ help vou 
o some chick- 
en and dressin’ 


; it's uncommon fine to-day,’"—and Mr. 
Goodwin loaded his wife's plate 

‘‘T wish you'd talk right out plain to her, father, 
and settle the thing. It might as well be done first 
as last, and the sooner she gets that foolishness out 
of her head, the better.” 

‘* Well, I've finished my dinner. [ guess I'll go out 
through the orchard, and send her in 

The farmer put on his hat, and followed the path 
from the kitchen door down into the orchard, where, 
inder a fruit-laden tree, sat the girl, so engrossed 
with her book as to be unaware of his presence. He 
stood a moment, watching the delicate face. How 
pale it was, he thought; but Thenie was always pale, 
so different from the boys. He took a step forward. 

‘Ain't you going to eat any dinner, Thenie?” 

Parthenia started in surprise. ‘Oh, is it you?” 
she said, smiling. 

‘‘What are you readin’ that’s so interestin’?” Mr. 
Goodwin continued, taking the book from her hand, 
and slowly turning its leaves. 

“A book Dr. Richmond loaned me. 

‘I don’t see what you're a botherin’ your head over 
Such stuff as this for. I've heard of girls settin’ up 
nights to read novels, but I never heard of them 
porin’ over a musty old doctor-book.” 

‘That is what I have been wishing to talk to you 
about, father. Sit down here a moment, please, and 
hear me out.”” She made room for him on the seat 
beside her, and he sat down. 


> WHAT PARTHENIA DID 


“She went down in AN “A 





“| HAVE BEEN ACCEPTED! 


LUELLA R. SPENCER 


‘I want to get your consent to my studying medi- 
cine,” she went on. ‘* Now, don’t shake your head. 
I know you and mother don't believe in that sort of 
thing for women, but I think you will consent, when 
you know how much in earnest Iam. I feel this to 
be my work in the world. Lite would almost lose its 
meaning, without this hope of some day becoming a 
physician. Indeed, 1 must do it. I know you will 
never stand between me and what I feel to be duty.’ 

Mr. Goodwin sat in silent surprise. As he had said, 
he looked upon his daughter's love for the study of 
medicine as a harmless whiling away of time. He 
had never thought of it as a matter that was to affect 
her life. 

Parthenia was wondering if he intended to make an 
answer, when he slowly spoke: ‘I can’t understand 
such feelin’s, Thenie. I guess we ain't all made alike, 
but where you got such an idea beats me. ‘Course, I 
don’t want to stand in your way, but it seems so 
queer,—a_ girl-doctor! If you'll be satisfied here at 
home, and give up this notion, we'll do all we can to 


make you contented. I'll try to get you a ridin’-pony, 
and let you take music lessons,—or anything.” 

Parthenia looked at her father’s anxious face, and 
her heart went out to him. She thought at that mo- 
ment, were it possible, she would gladly give up all 
her plans for her parents’ sake. But she felt it her 
duty to make of herself all she was capable of becom- 
ing, that she might better serve her generation. 

Father,” she said, gently, ‘‘I am sorry I cannot do 
as you wish; but, if you understood, you would bid me 
God-speed.”’ 

‘‘Supposin’ I consent, what good ‘ll it do? I can’t 
help you to a college course. Jim and Sam are tryin’ 
to pay for their eighties this year, and that leaves me 
slim.” 

‘I don’t expect it, father. All I ask is your consent 
to my studying medicine, and becoming a physician 
if I can do so through my own exertions.” 

‘Well, seein’ nothing else will satisfy you, I'll not 
hold out agin it. If you must do it, I'd like to help 
you, but if I can't, I can’t. I must go to work now. 
You 'd better go in to dinner, and talk to mother." 

Parthenia returned to the house with a feeling 
almost of sadness. Her father had consented, but did 
not approve her course. The boys had returned to 
work, but Mrs. Goodwin still sat at the table. Put- 
ting her arms around her mother’s neck, the girl 
whispered: ‘‘Mother, dear, father has consented to my 
studying medicine, and now I only wait for your ap- 
proval.” 
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"Ae 
W to become one of the world Work 


WP ers, and fit herself for a wide tield of 
DA usefulness 
ZZ; : ‘God bless you er mother said 
oo at last, and Parthenia knew the vu 


tory was hers 
Late in the afternoon, Parthenia walked into town 


on an errand for her mother She took this opport 

nity of calling on her faithful friend, Dr. Richmond 
who had been the family physician ever since she 
could remember. ‘There was a strong bond of syn 

pathy between this young girl and the gray-haired 
doctor, he being the only one who understood and ap 
proved of her striving after something more than her 
present life afforded. She told him of her parents 
consent to her pursuing her chosen work The two 
talked and planned for an hour, and enia went 
home with a heart beating hig! ‘ During 





the two weeks follow Ing she 
but went about her usual household 
cheerfully. One day there came 


had hardly read a dozen words when she bewan dane 








ing about, exclaiming, ‘Oh! oh! oh! I'm so glad 
**What ails the child!” her mother exclaimed; while 
her father laid down his paper, and the boys looked 
up from their checkerboard 
‘IT have been accepted! I tell you I have been a 
cepted by the 
al ‘ hos 
Well, I de 
clare, 
aid Jim, ‘we 
t tvou ad 
owing 
t ( vmp 
‘ of late, 
twe didui't 
ink yvou'e 
so farasto 
in ready for 
the asylum. 


Parthenia 


' joined in the 
Re laugh that fol 
lowed, and 
then explain 

ed: ‘It’s not 

quite so bad as 

that, te 

‘I rouw! ood 

we D1 Rich- 
mond, I have 


secured a posi 


“A 
(| 


ion as attend- 


ant in the in 





sane hospital 


at Conway 


Don't look so 
horrified,” she 
‘ 1/] } 

added, as her 


mother turned 
away witha 
shudder. ‘You 
have given 
your consent 
to my taking 
amedical 
course, if Lean 
earn it by my 
own efforts 
his 1s the on- 
iy avenue 
open. While it 
is not what I 
should have 
chosen, I am determined to make it a stepping-stone to 
something higher. Besides, Dr. Richmond is engayed 
there, and has promised to assist me in my study He 
says the experience I shall gain at the hospital will 
prove invaluable later in my professional work. 

‘‘Well, I have said my say,” said her father, resum 
ing his paper; ‘‘I ain't goin’ to take nothin’ back, but it 
beats my time!’ 

The boys took the whole affair as a practical joke 


‘and teased ‘*Doc.”” unmercifully. 


A week later, Parthenia left her quiet home for the 
first time, to face the world. Upon reaching the hos 
pital, she went at once to the receiving ward, where 
Dr. Richmond, assisted by another physician, was 
classifying new patients according to the form and 
severity of their mental troubles. The head hall-girl 
stood by, and, with the physicians’ advice, assigned 
each patient to a suitable ward. ‘They were a motley 
lot, from all ranks of society. Parthenia never forgot 
those first scenes. In one corner stood a woman who 
kept up a continuous motion of walking, without mov- 
ing from her place, scolding savagely if approached. 
Near by stood another, a fine-looking woman, holding 
a huge rag baby in her arms, which, she told Parthe 
nia, was just four months old. Still another knelt, 
with saint-like expression on her upturned face. As 
the girl stood and looked upon these poor, unfortu- 
nate creatures, once happy, useful members of soci- 
ety, but then shut out from all save their own delu- 
sions, her heart went out in pity and intense longing 
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SEMPER EADEM AT SANTIAGO 


A Common Democracy of Honor 
HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH 
amation in the Costun f a Stok 
I 


“PHEY are shouting for Santiago 
Says the Chaplain 


Stanzas for D, 


Saint James is ours 
Down falls the flag of four hundred years 

Up leaps the flag of a thousand years 

On the old sun-painted towers 

All white as snow, the marines, in a row 

Are cheeri 

While, black with svot 

Young Jack and I, where the west winds blow 
Ite shovel the coals on the sea 

We shovel stoke 

With faces as black as our world of the vals 


g the flag as it leaps to the sur 





stand below 


he coals, stoke stoke, stoke 

And we go to the posts of companionless souls, 

And o’er us the mighty ship thunders and rolls, 
And I think of Jack and he thinks of me! 


He shovel the coals on the sea 


Il 

They are shouting for Santiag 
All the white marines in a row 

And my heart leaps out in that right proud shout 
As I stand at 
On that Sunday morn, when //ey stood by their guns 
/ swung the shovel true, 

Stoke, stoke ; I 
With a spray ot water Jack cooled my back 
And my heart 1s warm for that deed of Jack 


Sea : 
he rail below 


stoke, stoke like am 








Stoke ! Stoke! Stoke 
As | Shovel the Coals 


Stoke 


n the Sea” 


How strong my muscles grew! 
The sea was fever, the sky was fire 

A lightning’s message came down the wire 
From the engine's brain 
And every sinew that word awoke 


Stoke, stoke 


As I shoveled the 4 oals on the sea 
How the battleship thundered and cleft the main 
And drove on the rocks the ships of Spain 
Like vultures lost in sulphurous rair 


I shovel the coals on the sea! 


III 
An English stoker from Birkenhead 
A stoker 1s all I can be 
The tides will rise and the tides will fall 
And glimmer the lights on the far sea-wall 
At Cape Maysi or on the Dee 
But I shovel the coals: stoke, stoke 
All the windy day on the sea! 
And strange feet come and strange feet go 
But no face descends to my furnace oh, no 
To say I am one of the world. Ho! Jack, true Jack 
When my veins ran red you cooled my back, 
And I stoked like a tar of the Queen's 
See! angels have caught the flag in the sky 
Hear the shouts of the men 
Let ws shout with the white marines; 
Let us shout with the men, if, our |! is are black 
Jack, Jack, we are men:—stands the Admiral there 
The winds of Cape Maysi's tide lifting his hair? 
The land breeze is free, the freshening tide runs, 
He is cheering the men who stood by the guns ; 
The officers cheer them,—now, Jack, let ws cheer: 

‘Hurrah for the flag of Old Glory unfurled, 

7o stand for all nations and welcome the world! 


stoke 


as the ships go by 
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Shout Let all the officers hear!— 

‘Hurrah and hurrah Say, Jac k, do vou see 
Ihe officers stare? They heard our shout rise ! 

From the flag to our hands drop the Admiral's eyes! 
And, Jack, he is bowing, with hand light and free; 
He is bowing to you, he is bowing to m 

We stood back of the men who stood by the 

In the heat that 


guns, 

was fiercer than tropical suns ; 

Were ever two stokers so honored before ? 
IV 


And the ships shouted ‘Santiago! 


Nags filled the heavens with flowers 


} 


down fell the flag of four hundred years, 





And up went the flag fora thousand years, 
On the old sun-painted towers 
One band then **America” played, 
As it passed the 
And ‘God Save tl 
In the cool of the palms ; 


Of the stoker 


new flag of the sun, 


ie Queen’ played an 





and Jac k took the hand 


and tears made white 


A line on Ss face in the sunset light 
As he caught the air of his native land 
And said to his sailor brother, 


' 


A both of the tunes are one 


a 
Heroic Rough Rider O'Neil! 
n Juan, we 


HARGING up the hillside at San | ; 
among the foremost of the Rough Riders, W. ( 
O'Neill gained from a Spanish volley the re 
sunset view of the end of his short life. 

| me him among her memorable me 

it was three hundred Arizonans that he led to Cuba 

It was on Arizona soil that he had shown | ] 

man of nerve and pluck in pioneer times 
His father was Captain John O'Neil 

Irish Brigade in the Civil War. \ 

of the Manila expedition, 
‘‘Buckey” O'Neill, he was called, because he w: 

willing to‘** buck” any game ever heard of. H 

"every obstacle in his path. Yet he wast 

from being undisciplined and uncultivated 
William Owen O'Neill was a St 

15860, and a graduate from the National Law School 

the District of Columbia linatic 

assistant-paymaster of the navy, first of sevent 
two applicants 

gut he made for 
edited 


and the 








is his brother 


*hucked 
VUCKEU 





Louis boy, born 
He passe d an exan 
“the open, 


the Arizona ‘Miner,’ 
‘**Hoof and Horn.” He 





erties, and his energy and leader 
Che miners came to him to ] hei 
rangers accepted his equitable rulings. He wi 


elected judge of Yavapai county. 
As a sheriff for three years, he demonstrated his fea 





lessness Desperadves found that he was the be 
armed man and the best shot its he hi 
with six-shooters, when he * got on la 


breakers 

At Prescott, he was unanimously elected mayor. 
is said that ‘‘every man, woman and child 
called him ‘Buckey,’ and loved him 

President McKinley thanked him 
his Arizona troop. The Prescott women present 
flag; the men, a revolver. Judge L 
‘*Mayor O'Neill, we want to give you a mout 
It is not full-grown, simply a colt. We tell you tl 
it bucks. When it bucks, head it toward a Spaniard 

To his friend, Thurlow Weed Barnes, he wrote fr 
San Antonio: ‘‘] am ready to take all the chanc 
Who would not gamble for a new star in the flag? 

His wife lives to mourn the man who always, wh 
away from home, wrote her a letter every day. 

At Baiquir1, Corporal Cobb and Private English fe 
into the sea. O'Neill sprang overboard and swam 
save them; but the lighter swung round and crush 
them before his arms could reach them. 


t 
Boston’s Young Lieutenant-Colonel 


Curtis Guild, Jr., who was appointed leutena 
colonel, and assigned a place as inspector-general 
the staff of General Lee, belongs to an old Bost 
family, his father as well as himself being a native 
that city. He is thirty-six years old, and married, 
1892, the daughter of Edward Crosby Johnson. 

He was educated at Chauncy Hall School, Bost: 
and Harvard College. While at Chauncy Hall Sch 
he showed his military tastes by acting for two ye: 
as major of the school battalion. For two years,w] 
at Harvard, he was the college champion at fenci! 
He gained literary experience as editor of the ‘Cri 
son” and the ‘‘Lampoon,” and practice on the sta 
by acting in Greek plays and at the Hasty Pudd 
theatricals. On class day, he was the orator. He! 
written a number of poems of more than usual me! 

In business life, he has met success as junior pa 
ner of the ‘‘Commercial Bulletin.” He has take! 
prominent place among younger Republicans, on 
count of his ability as a public speaker. In 1891 
joined the First Battalion of Cavalry, ‘Troop A, and 
1895, was made second lieutenant. Last year, G 
ernor Walcott appointed him ‘‘Inspector-General 
Rifle Practice” on his staff, and this place he resig! 
a short time ago to become adjutant of the Sixth Re 
ment, Massachusetts Volunteer Militia, being anxi: 
to go to the front. 


in Arizo 
by telegram 


him a silk 
said 
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| E HELEN KELLER OF THE WEST visit the legislature 
TH They were entertained 
Linnie Haguewood, of lowa, Who, Though Deaf, Dumb, and Blind, Has Developed 
Marked Intellectual Ability 
INNIE HAGUEWOOD is the Helet 
Keller of the West Born on a farm 
of poor parents, at Ida Grove, lowa 
she was. stricken, when cighteen . 
months old, by a disease which left ; 
4 her deaf, dumb, and blind Phere 


ood how to 





Was no one who unde 
her, and for ten years she remained in physical 
ntal dat 


} When she was fourteen, Mr. French, of Dubuque 


; interested 1n the deaf and blind, chanced to 





r, and it was throug! in a 





1@ Was sent 













































he Iowa College, at Vinton, for the blin For 
© vears she remained without a special teat her, but 
ended the k1 d ryartel classes, vrasping she 
' 1 ot the things Avhic vere taught the ¢ ren 
\I ; Dora Donald, the teacher of the class, became 
pecially interested in Linnie She published, in the 
Vinton ‘* Eagle,” an account of the child’s struggles 
4 to become acquainted with the outside world, and 
: Be ird Murphy editor of the Vint Eagle 
ade appeal attet ippeal for to assist in edu 
ating the blind girl Within three months from the 
| e the first appeal appeared xteen hundred dol- 
had been received, to which the general assembly 
ed tive hundred dollars Tl sum made it pos- 
le to engage a teacher who sh¢ 1 give Linnie her 
ole attention tor tour years 
Miss Donald accepted the positio ‘Then, and 
till then, wrote this teachet did Linnie’s 
ool life begin She was in the last month of her 
teenth year, a being deaf, dumb, and blind, with 
ly a vocabulary of name-words, a few simple sen- 
es, and such ideas as had come to her through 
fingers Was there a heart brave enough to 
lertake an education so beset with difficulties? 
| nie’s sweet face and winning smile, those slender, 
sit fingers, d loving, trusting heart, banish 
verv doubt, and the work begins How joyously 
ery new subject is taken up, how intently the mind 
to explanations, how eagerly the questions are 
t. how carefully and patic tly the yreat tangle ot 
rds is sorted out and 
ted to proper places and 
life, and 
m1 : 
a enthusiast ‘ 
) uckly did the ut te 
r impressions 
liate 1deas that 
ms as though transte 
eof thought must hav 
ved a vreat part 1 the 
t Ocess 
Linnie learned the New 
York point and rais¢ 
also the Ameri 
nd English braille, whicl 
equivalent to acquiring 
languages Sl fa 
ir with any combina 
of figures under one 
ousand, and can talk i1 
igently of numberless 
objects of interest all over 
the world. She’winds and 
ets her gold watch agitt 
o her,—and never hesi- 
tates when asked the time 
e operatesa ¥ 
achine and a typewriter 
ith great dexterity, mal 
ny garments for the mem- 
1 oO} h ¢ r family, and 
riting toherfrends. She 
earned to use the latter 
1A 1 so rapidly that, 
three days after its receipt, 
he utilized it in writing a letter of thanks to the 
children of the public schools of falls, South 
Dakota, who presented it to het She makes all 
kinds of fancy work, crocheting and knitting baby 
jackets, hoods, mittens, etc Many of these articles 
she sells to visitors who go to the college to meet her, 
ind who desire souvenirs. She goes through the 
vymnasium drills with scarcely a mistake, keeping 
perfect time with the music, which must come to her 
senses through vibrations, as she, of course, cannot 
hear a note. A strange thing is that, of late, Linnie 
' can talk, and is able to read simple words spoken by 
| her teacher. This seems incredible when it is re- 
membered that she can neither see nor hear a word 
written or spoken. 
r Linnie is now eighteen. Last winter, she and Miss 
| Donald went to Des Moines, by invitation of Repre- 
' sentative Merriam, in whose county Linnie lives, to 





LINNIE HAGUE WOOD the head of 


at the Savery House, 
and constant ovations 
were tendered them. 
So eager were the mem- 
bers of the House and 
of the Senate to talk 
with Linnie that her visit to those bodies almost 
caused a cessation of the morning's business. 

Linnie is loving and lovable, and she and het 
teacher are sincerely attached to each other What 
her future will be only time can tell. Judging 
fromthe progress and events of the past, it 
bids fair to bea brilliant one. ‘Too much 
credit cannot be given to Miss Donal 
who, in two years,has worked changes 
which must be considered nothing 


le than miracles 


fe ad 


America’s First 
Woman Potter 


CAROLYN HaALsTeD 


7 NOTABLE example 
of feminine genius 

ia is seen in Mrs. S 
Stuart Frackelton, 
t 4 


tirst American 
to take up the study 
and practice of one of the 
oldest arts in history,—that 
of the potter. Milwaukee 
has always been her perma- 
nent home. She has been an 
extensive traveler. As a child 
she had a penchant for art, and 
while a mere girl studied under 
Henry Vianden, a noted master. 
Later she came to New York, to 
work under Mrs. Beers, Mrs. Gretorex 
and the Harts, turning her attention 
to pottery and china decoration. She 
was toa large extent self-taught, as 
there were no means at that time of 
learning the art of molding pottery 
She ground her clay in a coffee-mill, 
and rolled it out with a pastry roller. 
Seeing the need of a portable gas kiln for firing her 
own productions, she invented one which is now in 
general use, both here and abroad. Asa maker of 
colors for china decoration, Mrs. Frackelton has been 
called ‘‘an honor to her 
country. ’ Her book,‘ Tried 
by Fire,”’—a technical work 
on china painting,—has had 
a remarkable sale, and is 
accepted as a text-book. She 
has been the recipient of 
many medals and prizes,and 
is the only American who 
has received a foreign medal 
forceramics. Atthe Colum- 
bian Exposition she received 
eight awards, besides the 
void medal from the highest 
judicial authority, for ‘the 
Frackelton jar, the only 
original example of ceramic 
art supphed by an Ameri- 
can” tothe Great Fair. She 
won the Titfany prize for 
the best original work. First 
awards were given her in 
Antwerp, Birmingham, and 
many other places. The no- 
ted Frackelton School of 
China Painting in Milwau- 
kee takes its name from its 
founder and head instructor 
It is open summer and win- 
ter, and students come from 
all parts of the country to 
learn from the skillful potter 
her methods. She has re 
fused an offer fromthe Mex- 
ican government to become 


woman 





a school of 
ceramic decoration. 

Mrs. Frackelton was the first president of the Na- 
tional League of Mineral Painters, and has, by her 
own personal efforts, organized clubs and classes in 
most large American cities. Her most practical 
achievement is the large manufacturing 1 
in Milwaukee which she has built up, where gold 
bronzes, silver and ceramic colors are made, which 
are acknowledged as unsurpassed. Her home is a 
treasure-house of art trophies, and a center for artists 
and art students. She has ottered a diamond medal 
to the National League of Mineral Painters, to be 
awarded by competition tothe member designing and 
completing the best model for a cup and saucer. This 
she does for the purpose of encouraging modeling, 
and, in her own words, ‘‘to see if we cannot have 
something orginal and American. I think it students 
would only commence at the clay, they would in time 
arrive at splendid results. We have had our season 
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MRS. S. STUART FRACKELTON 
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of merely surface work, when we have allowed out 
ideas, like parasites, to develop upon a foreign sub 
stance. This country abounds in choice clays 


ea 


From Office-Boy to Railroad President 


N April 20, Chauncey M. Depew, who becam« 
chairman of the Board of Directors of the 
New York Central and Hudson River, the 
Lake Shore and Michigan Southern, the New 

York, Chicago and St. Louis, and the 


Michigan Central railroads, was 


succeeded by S. R. Callaway 
President of the Lak« Shore 


and Michigan Southern line 


a iway r¢ ain 
President of the Mich 
van Central oad 
A ead of e yreat 
Vanderbilt ystet 
M Callaway casi 
\ »¢ omes 1¢ 
for ost allroa 

i of the co 
\ He ae 
idian by birt 

> forty-seve 

Ve sold 

He began his rail 
va career at tiie 
we of thirteen, as 
OTrice ov in the 


Montreal office of 


accountal ol 


he Grand Tr 








road. Yor ay 

rece ed one hu ) 

lat Ii he 
beca n \ al 
shenev, ot a 
dian E mpany ane 





here in 1869 to enter the 
the Great Westert 
Railway under W. Wallace,the 
superintendent at London. Mr 
Callaway retired from the Great Western to enter the 


service of the Detroit and Milwaukee line, of which 
road he was superintendent from 1875 to 1878 Upon 
| 


aukee Railway 
Ss appointed 


and Bay City 





( g ger of the Chicago 
and Grand Trunk road, and president of the Wester 
Indiana Railway In 1884, Mr. Callaway accepted 


the position of vice-president and general manayer of 
the Union Pacitic Railway and the allied lines of 
nearly six thousand miles. | 

In 1887, he was elected president of the Toledo, St 
Louis and Kansas City Railway, and since then he 
as lef that road to accep presidency of the Lake 
Shore and Michigan Southern Railway It is said 
that Charles Rivers-Wilson offered Mr. Callaway th« 


general managership of the Grand ‘Trunk road, in 1895 


} + +) 
‘ 








Mr. Callaway is said to owe much of his popularity 
to his modesty and good fellowship. He never forgets 
names or faces, and knows thousands of the employees 
of his roads personally, always meeting them witha 
warm handshake and a hearty greeting He prefers 
to travel in common coaches rather than in a private 
car, and always shows himself one of the people and 


in sympathy with them 


ead 


STANLEYS DREAM REALIZED 





Stanley, the explorer, said rSSs5 There is nothing 
the whole wide world offering a more remunerative it 
vestment of capital than this smi Once such a 
railway is constructed, an or les must cot 
tribute to its support The ¢ with its tribu 
taries, gives 5,200 miles of ut t ver navigation 


here is the home of nearly fiftv million Africans 
Onlv four hundred kilometers (two hundred and thirty 


miles) long,” says Maurice Normand, in the French maya 








zine, ** L’Ilustration but its importance is equal to 
that of the Trans-Siberian Railway, w 1 is more than 
7,000 kilometers in leugth It opens to Europe a continent 
lin a continent, ie vast basin of the Congo,” second 
to the Amazon 
The building of this railroad he declares isa capi 


tal event in the history of Africa; this culmination of 
eight years of labor took place during the first week of 
July, 1898." On the 18th of March, the locomotive nad 





reached Stanley Pool, a cheerful augu of the compl 
tion of the line. The world ought to have sent congratu- 
lations from all quarters. It cost 60,000,000 frances ($12 
000,000) The Congo basin is immensely rich In 1&S8o 


one hundred and twenty tons of ivory were taken away 
and, in 1898, four hundred tons of caoutchouc They can 
produce anything in that fertile, teeming, tropical region, 





five degrees below the equator Well, what is it you 
want?” said the Africans to Stanley tell us, and we 
will get it for you." That locomotive, rushing up and 


down the Congo Valley, is a swarthy angel of civilization 
to fifty millions of our fellow-men 
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Apostles; it gave that rare transcen- 
dence to Augustine, and that massive 


irtant force to Luther, and that subtle wisdom 
& it is to Erasmus, which sets them apart for 

akes all time. We respond to it in the writ- 

tween AMELIA E. BARR ings of great men in all its variety, but 

¢ and we feel it most keenly in our inter- 

cenit 1 is that between an course with the people who come in contact with 


ranite or a reach of 


of the char- 





ve to do is a far more 


rs at first sight; for it 1n- 





happiness. 
haracter of our chil- 
ts, we shall not ask of 
wer to render, any 


tree to hold its 





ve should try to make 
ssess, tell to the utmost 


ity To insist 





rain, when it has 
lose not only the crop 


ler one it could have 


The Story of Character 


Ss not a written science. 
books have consist- 
le, we should know 

pe ople out of books 

inan in sickness and 

shows very differently. 

W » well as to be sure of 
vere suddenly taken 

es There is always 

ve have no conscious- 

, by some un- 
( ter are too often full of false 
eager to help upward 
stantly label hima 

s a lover of the law, 


s. A woman loves 


i is frivolous, because she 

nt r the gentian; or, if she 
without brains. <A 

and we call hima 

flashes of enthusiasm, 


sentimental man,” 


1 and 


calculating, 
person, of possibly 
is no use in pro- 
Yet this superficial 
or woman from 
worth; for nine hun- 
housand, if they 
nfidel, would 
Even if the in- 





oO i vy been So 
ne il in- 
a © ec! 
What Character Is 
ter 1s not, then, 
es he do, but what 
ter, is he morally 


inctions between 
nature; how far can 
Yet character can- 
nore from our fel- 
t The ethical 
of the fine qual:- 

and delightful. 
the form 


nothing about its 





ngs which give it 


we give the general 

cter It is not in 

1 other attributes. 

‘| triot but sow is he in- 
tor wrong way? Does 

tters, or do great works? 

\be t »v that indescribable fine- 
tl difference between 


one that is commonplace 


haracter is a difficult thing 
gives savor and individuality 
Paul quite unlike the other 


us. One person enters our presence and stirs us till 
all our pulses beat to swifter pace and fuller purpose; 
another comes in, and soothes and pleases us. Every 
person worth anything has an atmosphere which he 
pours around him, and not to be sensitive to this liv- 
ing force of character is to write « 1 








rselves down 
among those cold blocks of humanity Carlvle calls 
‘*formulas and phantasms.” 


The Attraction of Individuality 

The charm of this force or flavor of character 1s its 
variety and its individuality. Whoever possesses it 
cannot be taken for another person. Lincoln was 
always Lincoln; Grant was always Grant; Beecher, 
always Beecher. Charles Lamb took 
frolicsome humor with 


laint, 





the 
Lie 


wherever h 





in a room was indisputable, 


presence of 





and we are surrounded by women who 
‘*tlavor” any room into which 
the people who make the happin life, and who 
give charm and color to all its monotony and dry de- 


tails. 


r. These are 











This force and flavor of character influences the 


face more than any other quality we possess. Intellect 


hangs out no sign. We are often astonished at the 

appearance of really clever peopl A man’s face 

will not tell us whether it has been shaped in philo- 
I I 


it will tell 





sophical, poetical or commer ideas; 





us whether he has followed his purposes with courage 





and tenacity, or whether he has sat still, waiting for 
events. In the first case, we can lt struggle in 
the steady gleam of the resolute ‘Ss, In the master 


lines of the face, in the poise of the head and the 


carriage of the body; and these are the things which 


made Holbein say he ‘would not paint a man ora 





woman who was not fifty years old,” for not until 
then is the face fully possessed by the character which 
one has worked out, and carved and graven on the 
life and countenance. As with gold and _ silver, 
Nature finds the material; but before it becomes cur- 





rent, each individual s ps itin a mint of his own, 
with his own image and superscription, 





The Development of Character 

A man’s character is the outcome of his motives. 
This 1s what Coleridge means when he says, ‘‘It isthe 
man that makes the motive, and not the motive that 
makes the man.”" Probably, there are in every nature 
two conflicting motives, to one of which the prepon- 
derating quality will be given, by years of submission 
to it. Thus, a boy is hot-tempered, and loves to quar- 
rel. He indulges this temper all the days of his 
youth, and manhood finds 





aggressive and intol- 
erant. For some years, he may domineer over his 
acquaintances, but finally he meets his equal in tem- 
per, and the result is murder and death. The boy 
was not born to give this unnatural preponderance to 
one evil quality; we might as justly say he was born 
to look east, and not west; it was his own fault that 
his second nature had him 1n its fatal power. 

Is it true, then, that a certain nature will only bear 
a certain truit, and that, if a child is born naturally 
weak, he will yield to despair; or, if born quarrel- 
some, to passion? There is no such necessity. Every 
nature has its provided antidotes. There are sure to 
be some latent qualities that may be called forth to 
counterbalance the evil one, or the child may already 
have qualities which only need careful cultivation to 
act as deterrents. 3ut when an evil character has 
once been formed, only the grace of God can develop 
the other side. Men try change of circumstances. 
It is always a failure. A man may go into the 
ministry, or marry, or go away to a strange coun- 
try, but character made up of thousands of daily 
repeated acts won't be changed by a single outward 
process. In such cases, there is no conversion with- 
out a special interference of Divine Grace. Taking 
care, or thought, will not add a cubit to the moral 
nature, any more than to the physical stature. 

But consider this fact,—that ¢he whole of Revelation 
has one grand intention, to develop in man the char- 
acter of Jesus Christ. Consider also that ‘‘ grace to 
help” in the cultivation of this character is abun- 
dantly and graciously promised, Desire and obedi- 
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ence are all that are required; then the weak and the 
unruly, by degrees, shall be taught the ‘* wondrous 
things of His law,” for **So is the kingdom of God, 
as if aman should cast seed into the ground, and 
should sleep and rise, night and day, and the seed 
should spring and grow up, he knoweth not how;” so 
grows in mortal, sinful men desiring 1t, with sure ad- 
vance, the mind of Christ. 

Who are able to mold their characters after this 
noble pattern? Each and all,—through Christ 
strengthening and helping us. 


ce ad 


Thou Giant 


THEODORE DREISER 





~*~ says Tradition: ‘Giants lived of old, 
\ Men fared them forth to conquest, matchless, bold 
= Vast were the deeds and glorious the van 
Such strength, such virtue, hath no lhving man! 
Gone is the need, the terrors are no mort 
Men dare for less, achieve for less ; and o'er 
Our mediocre lives doth hang a pall 
Of low ideals; in heart all men grow small.” 


Ah, fond Tradition! Boastfui of her line! 
For all her jibes, ‘tis age that doth incline 
Her heart to carping. She would thou shouldst do 
All nobly, and her dearest wish make true 
Ne'‘er were such giants. Pride doth magnify. 
} 


ong 


She doth but dream of days too g gone by. 
All ancient pageantry, a dream with her 

She boasts of glory gone, vet boasts to spur 
Yea, marvel not, nor of such deeds despair, 
Time shall reward for everv effort here 

Do thou seek truth and in thy soul be free 

So shall Tradition proudly boast of thee 


fe ad 


An Eminent Colored Man 


The Late United States Senator Blanche K. Bruce’s 
Ability and Tact 


LANCHE k. BRUCE, Register of the Trea 
ury, who died in Washington, March 17, wa 
one of the few colored men who have attame: 
high eminence. Next to Fred Douglass,he wa 

regarded as the most conspicuous man of his race 

Mr. Bruce was born in Prince Edward County, Vir 
ginia, March 1, r841. He was of African descent,wa 
born a slave, and received the rudiments of education 
from the tutor of his master’s son. He taught schoo 
in Hannibal, Missouri, and later became a student at 
Oberlin. In 1869, he became a planter in Mississippi 
and was appointed a member of the Mississippi Leve 

joard. He was elected sheriff of his county, and sub 
sequently Superintendent of Education. 

In 1875, he was elected a United States senator as « 
Republican, and served until March 3, 1851. He wa 
a member of every Republican national conventior 
held since 1568. In 1881, he was appointed by Presi 
dent Gartield, Register of the Treasury, and later wa 
appointed Recorder of Deeds of the District of Colun 
bia. Several months ago he was again appoint 
Register of the Treasury by President McKinley. 

Roscoe C. Bruce, Mr. Bruce's only child, eightee: 
years old, is in Washington, preparing to ent 
Harvard. 

Much of the success of Mr. Bruce was undoubted], 
due to his tact, which seemed never to desert hin 
A story is told of an experience he had just after hi 
election to the Senate, from Mississippi 

“It was announced that he woula yo to “ashingtor 
by one of the Mississippi steamboats, at least as ta 
as St. Louis. The captain, a man of the name « 
Leathers, was a typical Mississippi steamboat cay 
tain, and he was reported to have said that he woul 
show the black senator that he would have to keep h 
place on his boat, and if he put en any airs because | 
happened to be asenator, the captain would teach hn 
manners. 

‘As soon as Bruce boarded the steamboat, he soug! 
the captain and said: ‘Captain Leathers, I am goin 
to Washington, and part of the way as a passenger o 
your steamboat. My name is Bruce, and possibly y« 
may have heard of me. What I wanted to say | 
that I know perfectly well what the feeling of mat 
people who are travelers regarding persons of n 
color is. They cannot help it, and I cannot help 
and I am going to give them no occasion for any a 
noyance while I am a passenger on your boat. I sin 
ply ask you that you see to it that Iam made as con 
fortable as possible, and I assure you that you w 
have no reason for complaint.’ 

“The bluff captain stepped back a pace or tw 
looked Bruce over, and then held out his hand ar 
said, with greatemphasis: ‘You shall sitat my tab! 
you shall sit on my right hand on the entire trip, at 
if any man objects he will have to fight me. A mi 
who can talk as you have, and who is as fair as y 
are, is better fitted to be a United States senator tha 
some of the white senators I have carried on th 
boat.’ On that entire trip of some three days, tl 
captain made Bruce his honored guest.” 
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A Renaissance of Liberty and Thought 
Religious Enfranchisement 


oA. 


WiLtson Conroy 


HE United States may be considered 
Spain's best friend among the na- 
tions; indeed, it seems 


ropadbie 


1 
t 


sh government at 





Madrid would avail itself of clip- 
ing bureaus for the next six or 
mont {ter 


peace shall 





I 
tweive 
I 


lave been declared, it would receive 


more clippings from America embodying sentiments 
and counsels of unselfish good-will than from all the 


le! Already, such benevolent 





other nations toge 


editorials appear; after hostilities are over, they will 
be multiplied. 
1 


In our public libraries, the bool 





ing to Spain 


'sS 
are now in full circulatior WW ave been indiffer- 
ent to this thir e power, which has seemed to 








have no national life worth our a laintance. Sut 
Prescott, Motley, Lowell, Longfellow, and Stoddard, 
have found Spain a1 
may, perhaps, find 








Spaniards intere sting; and we 
1 


1 he 





Oo, on more intimate ac- 








quaintance rhings to be deprecated we cannot but 
see,—the barbarism of bull fights and cock fights, the 
superstition anc rance an¢ vy, the govern- 
mental corruption and arrogance: yet the country of 





Cervera and Campos and Saygasta eserving of our 


study; and the common peo 

ple of Spain are said to be 

better than their government 
Prescott asserts that 


the early united monat 





under Ferdina and Isa 
bella, Spain was as free as 
any country in E 

member of the Cortes told 


Editor Field that Spain was 


ates with positive 











} > not to comply 
Overcome by court influence, 
hev voted the s ) \ ‘J 
eX ses for co iance avail 
eC not: the oO ] ) ~ 
ha wed them at th val Ss Ol 
the city 

Centt CS ier re the t 
of Charles V., one of ( 
kingdoms would not acce a 
king without cond ) 

‘Laws st, k s aft 
wards,” was the device of 
Aragon, which had /veros, 01 
certain established priviles 
When they made a king 

ibmitted in this repu 
fashion “We, any o of 
Whom 1s as good as y« 1 
Who, all togethe al y 
than you, make you o 
is long as you shall k our /urros; OTHERWISE, 


NOT 


How happens it that the Spat 











ppressed and wnorant peopl It 
order which put the ban of pros t 
upon free thought by the inquisition 
a distinguished Frenchman, Montalembert, who, in 
ain and Liberty,” thus characterizes the policy 
th quisit S 1 ¢ d 
ervt g, by ex ling d 
form of dissent after another \ 
1 ] examinatior al resear;r(¢ 
per lout of the i 
‘All pecished,—/out a éte peridu!” ** That,” said 
Henry Fieid, ‘tells the whole story The despotism 


which killed liberty killed the national life. 

Among the last of these suicidal acts was the ex- 
pulsion of the Moriscoes, in 1609, of which the En- 
( yclopzedia ‘* Britannica Says 





rhe edict was obeyed, but vas the ruin of Spain 
The Moriscoes were the backbo the industrial popu- 
lation, not only in trade and manufactures, but also in 
agriculture. The haughty and indolent Spaniards had 





willingly left what they considered degrading employ- 
ments to their inferiors 1” d introduced into 
n, rice, and silk 
tion which had 





Spain the cultivation of sugar, cott 





I'hey had established a system of irt 





given fertility to the soi Valencia, in their hands, had 
become a model of agriculture to the rest of Europe. In 
manufactures and commerce they had shown equal 


superiority to the Christian inhabitants, and many of the 
products of Spain were eagerly sought for by other coun- 
tries. <All these advantages were sacrificed by an insane 
desire for religious unity The resources of Spain, already 
exhausted, never recovered from this terrible blow.” 





here are other serious causes of Spain's decadence, 
such as the widespread governmental corruption, the 


THE NEW SPAIN 


Foreshadowings of Social, Political and 


SUCCESS 
en exacting commercial 
Gece 


treaty encroachments 
of another nation; but 
these are nothing com- 
pared with the stifling 
of civil and religious 
liberty 
The first step, there 

fore, in Spain's regen- 
eration, is to open the kingdom to civil and religious 
liberty, whether by a changed policy in its patriotic 
leaders, Sagasta and Campos, or by the 

universal emancipation 


“spirit of 
leavening the people.  Fre« 
press, tree schools, a free church, a free Bible, and 
free study,—these are the watch words for Spain's 
renaissance 

Even should the leaders in hidalgo pride, o 
any change, the people will ask 
this defeat 
six months, American character as well as Ameri 


achievements will not only be discussed at Mad 


“Why do we suffer 
Why is America superior?” And, within 





but by a hundred thousand returned soldiers throu; 
out Spain. 





How speedily a revolution might com«¢ 
years ago, the first Japanese I i 
lished. Japan has now five hundred and seventy-five 
daily and weekly papers, thirty-five law magazines, 
eleven scientific papers, besides a large number of 
religious journals. This powerful transformation 
has come in less than a score of years! So may it 
be with Spain! ; 


Eighteen 


lewspaper was pub 








he **decadence of the Latin races” is a bugbear 
with some people, who imagine renaissz 
in France, Spain and Italy. But there 
of sickness and a decadence of senility. It is rash to 
declare what even a savage race may become; it is 





nce impossible 





is a decadence 


4 





MISS BRACKEN AT WORK IN HER STUDIO 


far more rash to declare that great races which hav: 


already had great histories have so lost their inher- 


ent vitality that they can never become a 





As well deciare a man in typhoid fever de- 
the disease removed, he is himself again 
and ‘feels better than ever before in his life.” Give 
to Spain an untrammeled popular contact with the 
‘word and worksof God,” and a consistent keeping of 
the Sabbath rest, and you find Robert Burns's will 
‘Old Scotia’s Glory” and intelligence matched in 
Spain ; 

Pierre Duval once told his French countrymen 
! 1 throngs in American 


again. 


cadent; 


that, when he witnessed the 
cities coming out, on Sunday mornings, from places 
of divine uplifting and moral instruction, ‘*I1 se 
now why America is free; and I understand why 
Fr e, in love with freedom, is not free President 
M: Hopkins affirms that the Almighty will not 
assist any nation to reach liberty without the Sab- 
bath. Whensome Spanish Burns can write a Spanish 
‘*Cotter’s “Saturday Night,” with scenery on the 
Tagus and the Guadalquivir, there will be a New 
Spain. 

As to such as Don Carlos, a new Spain has no use 
for them. The traditional quarrel as to succession 
counts for nothing. Were Don Carlos a William of 
Orange, Spain might find his coming a 
revolution” of 1898. But a man whose view of his 
country is the selfish one of making it a footstool for 
his throne; a man with a bad record, no inspiring life 
for his people to admire and imitate, no power or pur- 
pose to renovate his nation; in fact, a man who 
desires no new Spain, but the old Spain intensified on 
the old lines of trammeled thought, certainly is of no 
advantage to the Ibrian Peninsular. But America 
sincerely says, from a full heart, God speed the New 
Spain! 
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One Woman’s Strange Art 


Miss Bracken, the Only Female Maker of Death-Masks 
in the World 


ISS JULIA M. BRACKEN, of C 


























proba Iv the or \ \ al 
has made a pract l dea masks 
Few m«¢ id fewer w i the co 
for the vrewsome \ ’ cal 
young woman has made deat asks of Chicago's 
notabilities who have passed away As she prefers 
to make the mask before embalmment C1 mons 
generally precedes that of the undertake const 
quently, she 1 ible to be call ita ( and as 
frequently makes a mask at midnight as at noonday 
She works alone in the chamber of deat thor 
occasionally a member of the family bes the privi 
leve of watching her at her strange task 
‘* How many death-mash ave I made said Mi 
Bracken, thoughtfully, to t Writer I don't kn 
l if you wish I will show you a few of then She 
disay l inda rtal 1 re s and brought 
out her big studio ress dé ction of 
t ( But the va rt la in 
this iliar face ‘ every ¢ acteristic 
that v V marked 1n fe Was fait ul repro- 
duced 
In the making a death-ma t e are a thousand 
and one detail oO conside | of all, the face 
nust be carefully prepared t ip and o Mis 
Bracken’s method of trea e beard, evelashes 
and hair is marvelously s f e dead must 
never! be distigure 1 whe the id removed 
There must be a perfect « e plastet 
0 e t ( t 1 
co t aa ot pre 
‘ eve open 
f tlatte ( e and 
iL re ‘ ind thre 
owe irt of the Mi 
Brac n makes a two 
piect he di ad be 
ny the cente ot the tace 
t illow to » off 
ea the ¢ and jaw 
HH Vo! ha to aone 
Ww all ible speed, as the 
pla ( kly an 
11 ) 4 ‘ ol t «t 17) 
stant be t hardens, tor if 
allower to ‘ i too long 
the 1 Ss oO at if 
t i is value 
\ite ( ( oval of the 
Our ( t oO iste! 
M I uriy 
Ss ‘ \ hese 
mask rut whe e bring 
wo to perfectio n 
r ‘ il ‘ we di 
2) t ( a tv of her 
or the iking of 
1 St cast of he ac 
r »lis ‘ Sh ha 
modeled e « dhood, and 
has ported | rself by her 


fourt 


was fourteen 








ago she began 
stuc r wit r Was one of 
his chief ass eling the co 
ossal figures ys She re- 
ri daco el the figure 
of 10iS 1 is now in 
bronze at the ld She has 
accomp! ed ntal work for 
attle-fields a he most con- 
spicuo “ action, fora 
monument a a carver of 
wood, she is Personally, 


Miss Bracken 


tender, thoug 





rure, witha 
seems phy- 


unequal to the great work she has accom- 





"1 
SIcally 


plished. 


A CONSCIENTIOUS DOCTOR ant 
LN APPRECIATIVE 











Do you consider that a reasonable charge, considerit 

my circumstances?’ asked a San Francisco woman, w 
a doctor presented a b for fifty de irs for a difficult but 
successful operation it 1s ny ¢ for that opera 
tion,” replied the doctor; your circumstances have noth 
1! to do with it 

*woman drew a check for five undred dollars. ‘] 
cannot accept that.” said the doctor my charge for that 
operation is fifty dollars ‘Very well said she, ** keep 
the check, and put the balance to my credit Several 
months later, she received a long itemized bill, for treat 
ment of various kinds, rendered to all sorts of odds and 


ends of h lack and white, who 
lighted 


with the disposition made of the balance due her that she 


umanity, male and female, | 


had been mended at her expens« She was so de 





immediately placed another check for five hundred dollars 


to his credit on the same terms.—Boston ‘* Transcript.” 
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Ss Scenes in Our New Hawaiian Island Possessions =% 


ie 
AN 











GOVE 1OUSE, HONOLULU 2.—NATIVE CHURCH AT HONOLULU 3.—PRINCESS RUTH’S PALACE 4.—A LEADING HONOLULU THOROUGHFARE 
NOE 6.—WATER FRONT, HONOLULU 7.—WAILUKI, ISLAND OF MAU! 8.—HAWAIIAN FLOWER MERCHANTS = 9.—NATIVE CHILDREN 
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forget 
shoute 
a blus 

now 





tors 


shouted 
a blush, he 
know he said, 


Wheeler 


SEPTEMBER, 
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ottest 


there 
imbed a 


seemed 
was -* 
tree 

getting where 


corrected 
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Scenes 


FORTIFIED SEA-WALL 


THE FAMOUS HAVANA 


FRUIT SELLERS 
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in the Capital Cities of Cuba and Porto Rico 





OF SAN JUAN 





> 





STATUE OF 





COLUMBUS 








IN 





War Episodes 


‘Give it to the Yanks!” 


be 
Little 
the 


to 


in 


and his me 


ubiqu 


Jo 


front 
he was, in 
‘Give it tothe Y 


the 


At 


E] 
itous 
It 


ankees, b 


himself 


nit 


I 
mared 


Caney, 


W he 


is told of 
fire, 
> excitement of the 


ot 


ovs! 


mean 


THE 


i] 


re the fire 


General ** 


Joe 
was 


him that he 


and presently 


And then, 


Spaniards, 


moment, 


with 
vou 


STREETS OF HAVANA 


VOLUNTEERS ON THE PRADO 








Face Forward at Colors. 
Fourth of July, 


Just betore on the 
word was passed to the Spanish prisoners 
our ship to uncover. Admiral Cervera commanded 
them to obey. So, at the first note of the bugle, all the 
Spaniards uncovered and stood at attention, but they 
were face forward. Now, in our navy, the custom ts to 
face att. The senior officer present, however, took in the 
situation instantly, and a whispered order flew along the 
ship. Every man faced forward, and friend and foe alike 
saluted the grand old colors.”—Extract trom a letter. 
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MAY AGUEZ 








PILGRIMS 


AMERICAN 


War Photographs. 
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IMMUNE TROOPS NOW 


3. NATIVE 
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SANTIA 
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Dewey's 





SE 


photog rap next come Sampsot 
modore Watson $ 18 popular 
other captains’, and Clark's, ot 
Sigsbee's also, of the ** Main 
popular hero. Cervera's, Eul 

are sold. Shafter, Miles 

f generals. General Lee's s 
course, is popular; also Generals 
ind onel Astor 
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AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY 


MARDEN 


One Dollar a Year Ten Cents a Copy 
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DOES HE KEEP AT IT? 


.ot a sovereign 
ull changes of 
bates no jot of 


ives at its port.” 








=VERYI t letermined, persistent 
| 1 by what a man 
a y the opposition he 
as e! the courage with 
iyvle against over- 
ved to have inside 


known to have out- 


Tena e1 haracteristic of all 
heir mark on the 

G . youth, had this quality of 

had a conviction 


lertook any- 


it to the very end; 


Persist racteristic of our army and 


wn when they were 


vT\r <a . 1 
yrogress. Like 


Grant, t t t on these linesif it took 


nce in his 





he cannot 
ms or Cause Oppo- 
nake but a partial 


ng qualities of na- 





S its purpose to 


leat I t ne sure foundation for 


Ther when any one points 
ise, or a man of 

great a Does he keep at it 
I e dogs Does he hold on when 
going ahead when 
LD e stick to it throuch 
Is he the most 
courag re afraid? Does he stiffen 


If so, he will suc- 








" Cs 
ge il qualities in every 
ofes ! ry trade and calling, the 

older other virtues and capabili- 

g ! an invincible chain. 
‘T i] tions what the 
nites individual 

\ eautiful whole 
Nobe lating, irresolute person. 

There ! thing which will advance 

youtl n the reputation of being 

persist yup. Such a reputation is a 
tter of nored of all mankind, and 
of fat in inherited fortune in the 
ands n 
There ¢ demand for the man who 

ees long e, no matter what others 

ee, OF ‘ ind who has the pluck and 
tenacity of | imid ridicule and defeat, to await 





SUCCESS 


the issue. It is the home stretch that tests the man. 
It is he who possesses the ability to abide by his de- 
termination, whose staying power will not allow him 
to loosen his grip on his work, who insures permanent 
benetit. Not by sudden dashes or inspirational 
flashes is real success won. In the very exceptional 
cases where wealth or position is thus secured, these 
things very seldom mean, to the individuals to whom 
they fall, actual good fortune, for such sudden and un- 
earned possessions bring with them neither the wis- 
dom to spend wisely nor to enjoy rationally. It 1s not 
alone in the acquisition of money or power, that the 
ability to keep at it is its own exceeding reward. In 
getting a living, it teaches, or may teach, one how to 
live. 

Then take this honey for the bitterest cup: 

‘There is no failure, save in giving up, 

No real fall as long as one still tries, 

For seeming setbacks make the strong 

There's no defeat, in truth, save fron 

Unless you're beaten there, you're bound to win.” 


THE WAR'S LESSONS FOR AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
XN ILLIONS of children and youth are once more 
| crowding through the portals of the school and 

college. History has been making very rapid- 





ly since schools closed. Pupils will find a very differ- 


ent geography on their return to their 


Making History studies, and a great deal of history 
Rapidly which is not yet set down in the 
books. It 1s asif teachers and schol- 

ars had been taking a military tour during this war- 





time vacation, in Cuba, Porto Rico, the Philippines, 
the Carolines, the Ladrones, and to the Spanish coast. 
They have been introduced to many new heroes whom 
they have never found in their school books,—Dewey, 
Hobson, Sampson, Schley, Shafter, Clark, Evans, 
Philip, and a score of unheralded heroes who have 
been equally brave. 

What shall we do with this accumulated material? 
What lessons shall the millions of scholars draw from 
this war? What an opportunity is this for the teacher, 
the professor, to emphasize new an 











vital lessons from 
the impetus which civilization will get from the ex- 
perience of the last few months! Geography, history 
and science should receive a new emphasis from this 
war; Christian patriotism and heroism should receive 
itroduced into 
1 maps of the 
ewalls. Descriptive 








anew impulse. The globe shoul 






the school now, if never before, an 





revised geography hung upor 





geography should be studied for details of the pro- 
ductions and peoples of the islands of the war. 

One great value of geography is to locate the deeds 
of history; the value of science in warfare, especially 
naval warfare, has been illustrated in the past few 
months as never before in the history of the world. 

* * * 

This is an impressive fact for our schools: it was 
educated Germany which triumphed over ignorant 
France in the Franco-Prussian war. Over ninety 

per cent. of the soldiers of her army 
Education Won could read and write, while the re- 
Our Victories verse was the case in the French 

army. Not avalanche charges of 
brute savages have achieved the grand successes in 
the Spanish-American war; the common school, the 
high school, the college, superior discipline, the finer 
training, scientific precision in gunnery, in drill, in 
naval practice, and every other knowledge pertaining 
thereto,have won these grand victories. Spain failed, 
not from lack of valor, but from lack of education, 
sobriety, discipline and enlightenment. Behind the 
exploits of Dewey and Hobson were years of grinding 
study and practice at the naval school 
was no haphazard thing; it was the scientific result of 
advanced education, the product of a higher civiliza- 
tion. Spain has entirely missed the spirit of the 
higher civilization of the nineteenth century; wrapped 
up in bigotry, in ignorance, superstition, cruelty and 
her own self-sufficiency, she has not caught the spirit 
of the finer mental culture of our times, and is still 
living back in the middle ages. 

* * * 





‘heir success 


Good judgment and common sense have been quite 
as conspicuous as mere exactness and fullness of 
learning. Schley’s calm and quick decision to sail for 
the headland without the loss of a 
single minute, while the Cristobal 
Colon was skirting the shore, decided 
the battle. This was more than learn- 
ing; it was cultivated good judgment, 
downright horse sense. Dewey, in the East, forced 
to rely upon his own judgment in difficult situations, 
with rampant insurgents and encroaching Europeans, 
in conditions where calmness and wisdom were of 
vital importance to himself and his country, and 
where a single mistake might have meant very seri- 


Wisdom Has 
Triumphed in 
these 
Achievements 
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ous misfortune for America, showed that he had 
grown wise, shrewd, and tactful, as well as learned, 
in his great school of experience. 

This is another great lesson for the schools. Not 
only have great character-qualities been exhibited by 
the heroes and managers of this war; they have been 
conspicuous. Hobson's studies at Annapolis, and his 
clear judgment, were the water in the boiler, but fire 
Was necessary to generate the driving steam. Cour- 
age, daring, tenacity of purpose, grit, self-reliance, 
presence of minc, fertility of resource, fortitude, en- 
durance,—these have been exhibited during this war 
on a bundred occasions still fresh in memory. Dewey 
not only knew what to do, and what his guns and 
vessels could do, how to maneuver, and how to shoot 
scientifically, but he had the example of his great 
master, Farragut, urging him to push forward in 
spite of torpedoes and mines. 

The importance of a sound body has been empha- 
sized. The astonishing number of young men who 
thought they were able-bodied enough to go to the 
war, but who were rejected, will give the teacher a 
grand opportunity to emphasize the great importance 
of developing a strong, robust physique. Six months 
ago, nearly every man on the street probably fancied 
the government would think him a prize as a soldier; 
but thousands of youth were mortified to find that 
their bodies had been so weakened by smoking, 
drinking, careless living, and dissipation, as to render 
them totally unfit to serve their country in time of 
need. The medical examiner emphatically repeats 
what all history, sacred and profane, has always 
taught, that they who strive for the mastery must be 
temperate in all things,—as true in the successes of 
peace as in the march and onset of war. 

* * * 

At one time it appeared doubtful whether there was 
the stuff in our young men to give us a Havelock or 
a General Gordon; whether the American youth were 

not to be perverted by the glorification 
Moral Heroism ; 

and the Di- 

vine ‘‘Up- 

ward Look’’ 


of vindictiveness, swaggering and 
profanity; but that mood, wherever 
it existed, passed away, and_ the 
American schoolboy who has read of 
Washington's prayer at Valley Forge, and Macdon- 
ough kneeling on his deck before ac 


Ion, can now 
recall similar scenes in these three months. Hobson's 
prayer on the ‘* Merrimac,” Captain Philip's call to 
thanks on the deck of the ‘‘ Texas,” and the procla- 


mation by our President, will go down in the memory 








of the people, even if not glorified in song or bronze 


The compassion and humanity of our soldiers and 


sailors are as conspicuous as their heroism. 

Great disasters and wars break up that dream 
of mankind that ‘ta man’s life consists of the abun 
dance of the things which he possesses! In the 
vast expanding material prosperity before the Ameri- 
can people, the memory ot such deeds will remain 
an inspiration to every youth. Millionaires and multi- 
millionaires are numerous, almost common; we do 
not complain of that. We are glad that these heroes 
have certain ‘prize moneys” awaiting them. But 
Hobson and Schley and Dewey and Roosevelt shine, 
and will shine, because of their achievements, and 
not because of prize moneys. 

Not achievement for self arouses this applause, but 
achievement for country and humanity. ‘Pro don 
publico” is the motto, Achievement for the common 
good, the general welfare, the ‘good citizenship” of 
which we have been making so much, in peace or in 
war, in good voting as well as good fighting,—this, the 
American teacher from ocean to ocean, from Lakes to 
Gulf, will be quick to teach, and American youth will 


not be slow to learn. 
fe ad 
SUCCESS IDEALS 


It has ever been the inan with an idea that has changed 
the face of the world. 
* * * & 
Guard your weak point. Be lord over yourself. No 
hain is stronger than its weakest k. 





Half the world is out of place and tortured with the 
consciousness of unfulfilled destiny. 

Civilization will mark its highest tide when every man 
finds his place and fills it 

4 « % * 

He is the noblest man who puts the highest estimate 
upon others 

“If | treat all men as gods, how to me can there be 
any such thing as a slave?’ 

_*e * % 

“A man may live so far below the standard to which he 
ought to attain, that observers will see only his pursuit 
when their attention is called to him, and they will say 
‘He is a scavenger,’ or ‘He is a drayman,’ or ‘He isa 
porter.’ On the other hand, he may live so nobly, and 
illustrate the Christian virtues so beautifully, that behold 
ers will lose sight of his humble vocation in their admira 
tion of the man.” 
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Office was located in 


w The Triumph of Invention w ge Sy mele 


pe 


ment building; but, in 


A Glance at the United States Patent Office and its System—Innumerable Triumphs 1812, Congress put 


of American Ingenuity 


AbBlE G. BAKER 


nt Office at Washing- 
vaably interests more 
roughout the Unit- 
es than any other bu- 


e great depart- 





dthere. Beneath 
roof are housed the 
of the inventive 


t the country tor 





lred years, 





copies of thousands 


of devices that were made beyond the seas. Itis a 





i the magnifi- 
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Some Early Inventions 
From 1790 to 18 ‘ 
e work of e P t 
Otnce was performed by a single clerk in the State De- 
artment, and all of its records did not fill a dozen 
piveon-holes However, the business of the new bu- 


au was broadening, and, in 1802, a Doctor Thornton 
Was appointed its superintendent History describes 
Doctor Thornton as a ‘‘gentletuan of scientific attain- 


nts,’ and, like some gentlemen of that distinction 





erratic in the extreme. 


He had views of his own, and one of them was that 


at the prese nt 


the patent law was made solely for the encourage- 









ment of authors and inventors, and that the little 
financial return to the government was of 
inor 1mportance as to rec e small attention 


i I 
m. For twenty-six years he held autocratic 
rol of the office, and although after his death there 
is found to be a deficit in the treasury of the amount 
hat should have been to the credit of the Patent Office, 
ight of impugning his personal honor, but 
known liberality with patentees, 
His devotion to the work of 
the office was unbounded. During the War of 1812, 
when the British captured Washington and destroyed 
the Capitol and other public buildings, a loaded can- 
non was trained on the Patent Office. Doctor Thorn- 
ton is said to have rushed ont, and, in a frenzy of ex- 
citement, to have thrown himself in front of it, cry- 
ing: ‘Are you Englishmen, or only Goths and Van- 
dals? This is the Patent Office, a depository of the in- 
genuity of the American nation, in which the whole 
civilized world is interested. Would you destroy it? 
If so, fire away, but let the charge pass through my 
body!” The effect of such heroism was magical, and 
the office was saved from destruction. 
During the early years of the century, the Patent 
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structure that stood on 
the southwest corner of what is now Post Office bloc! 
and there it remained until the fire of 1836, althoug 
had to be enlarged several times during the it 

1836, Congress passed a law reorganizing t ti 
tem ofpatents,and inaugurating practically the one now 
in force. It was still combined with the Department 
of State, but was made a separate bureau, and its 
chief was designated the Commissioner of Patent 
and given a force of eight men,—which was chara 
terized as ‘‘areckless piece of extravagance in clerk 
hire” by some of the economical statesmen of that 
time. Hardly had the reorganized bureau begun op 
erations when, on the night of the fifteenth of Decer 
ber, 1836, there occurred the fire which swe pt out of 
existence almost everything connected with the Pat 
ent Office. There were destroyed 
volumes of records, 9,000 drawings, 10,000 ori 
descriptions and specifications, and 230 volumes b¢ 
longing to the scientific library. 
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7,000 models, 168 





The loss which was 
perhaps of the most historical importance, was that 
of the drawings, made by the inventor, Robert Ful 
ton, of the machinery of his steamboat, and the illus 
trations of its initial trip up the Hudson, in 1807. 

In many respects the loss from this fire was irré 
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parable, but Congress enacted that no patent granted 
prior to the fire could be given in evidence without 
being recorded anew, and in this way the return of 
the most important was secured, and an index was 
compiled of the early transactions of the office. A 
temporary place was provided for the bureau, and 
$108,000, then standing in the United States treasury 
to the credit of inventors, was appropriated by Con- 
gress for the construction of a building for the exclu- 
sive use of the Patent Office. The site selected was 
the public reservation of the four acres which L’En- 
fant, the French engineer who made the original plan 
of the city of Washington, set aside for a ‘‘National 
Church.”” The south wing was completed and occu- 
pied in 1840; the other three wings were erected as 
necessity demanded, the last to be finished being thx 
north one, in 1867. In 1877, the bureau suffered from 
another fire, which caused a far greater money loss 
than the first, but the actual loss was comparatively 
light, as the perfect system of records, and photo-lith- 
ography, prevented an hour's disturbance to the busi- 
ness of the bureau. 






Government Revenues from Patents 

In 1849, the Interior Department was created, and 
the Patent Office was transferred from the State De- 
partment and made the most important bureau of the 
new department. Since that time, the increase of its 
business has been little short of marvelous. 
idea of this increase may be obtained from the fact 
that, up to the year 1849, there had been issued only 
5,993 patents, while at the end of last year there had 
been granted 574,369. During the twelve months of 
1897 alone, there were 23,794 patents granted The 
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State Congress approprt- 
it back the funds for car- 
rying on the bureau. As 
economy has been the policy of the government tor 


nany years, the appropriations for it have been short 





of its needs, and the bureau suffers in consequence. 

The little State of Connecticut leads the Union in 
inventive genius, nine hundred and _ forty-seven 
patents having been granted to her citizens ] 





Massacl 1, 
dred and eighty, and the District of Columbia 
ext. ‘Yankee in ity” it is, for the New 
land States have nearly always led in this 
Since 1880, the new industries which have been 


1usetts followed with one thous 1, one 





rent 
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ented, and which have grown to enormous magni- 
tude, are those of electrical apparatus and supplies, 
ighting and power motors, electric rail- 


telephones, and of typewriters and bicycles. 
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A PROVIDENT SWEETILEART 


A promising young lawyer, the Philadel} 


electric 


} 
i 
ways and 


lia **Record” 
tells us of, who has an office in t Girard Building, has 
just made the delightful discovery that his fanceé is also 
a financier. The sweetheart resides in Germantown, and 
is well off. His custom was to call upon her thrice a week 
He has known her some two years. He desired to ingra- 
tiate himself with her and gratify her, and accordingly he 
carried her flowers and bonbons. After awhile, she startled 
him by a little lesson on economy, with the proposal that 
henceforth, instead of the flowers, he give her a silver dol 
lar. He laughed, but she convinced him that she meant 
it; and he readily complied. They were to be married and 
go upon their wedding tour lately But he speculated 
in stocks and lost so much money that he had to no- 
tify her that the wedding trip must be deferred. There- 
upon, she disappeared and came back with two hundred 
and fifty-six silver dollars “Their plans were not 
changed,” says the story. 
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THE CAUSES OF - 
“.  SPAIN’S DOWNFALL 


to the Question Asked by 


Many Interesting Answ 
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broken down.” This hopeless expression of a Spaniard 
furnishes the key by which to trace the chief cause which 
has led to the decay of Spain. Religion is at a fearfully 
low ebb in Spain. The fault is not in the especial phase 
of Christianity grafted upon this people, for no religious 
faith was more carefully guarded than that branch of the 
Catholic church established in Spain. The clergy, as self- 
ordained teachers, had everything their own way, but 
they neglected to do anything for their country. They 
were kind and good to their poor, and had they merely 
exerted themselves to get a law passed making education 
compulsory, the good springing from such an act would 
have been boundless. Instead of this, in the zenith of 
their power, they simply sat still, and the result has been 
empty churches, absence of definite faith, absence of 
education, a decaved, degenerate race 
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THE SPANISH CROWN 


A Glance at the Royal Situation in Spain... The Carl- 
ist Pretender 


™ PANISH monarchical affairs are somewhat mys- 
terious; but they may yet play an 
part in history. The followin; 
plain the situation 
Charles IV 


nportant 


14 1 
Die WIll CX- 





Ferdinand VII., Don Carlos, 


Isabella— Maria del Pilar, Don Carlos—Ferdinand 
Maria de la Paz, Don Juar 
Eulalia, 
Alfonso and Christina, Don Carlos 
Mercedes— Maria Teresa 
Alfonso 


Ferdinand VII. had no male child, and, in 1830, he 
abrogated the Salic law, which forbade women th 
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crown. At his death, in 1833, his daughter, Isabella, 
was therefore crowned queen But Don Carlos 
brother of Ferdinand, resented his brother's action 
so evidently taken to secure the kingdom in his line 

contrary to Spanish usage since 1713; although ancient 
laws, the Carlists claim, allowed a woman monarch 
as in the case of Isabella, patroness of Columbus. 
From 1833 to 1840, hostilities raged between the Carl- 
ists and the Christinos, so named from Christina of 
Naples, Ferdinand’s widow 

Queen Isabella, at sixteen, was given in marriage 
by her mother and Louis Philippe to an inferior man, 
whom she banished. The Spanish people idolized 
her, until her mother’s inroads upon the treasury dis- 
gusted them all. Isabella fled to Paris, where she 
is now living. For six years Carlists and Republicans 
struggled for the government. 

Isabella's son, Alfonso, was called to the throne, he 
married his cousin, Mercedes,—a romantic love-match 
but she lived only five months afterwards. Alfonso’s 
second wife was Christina, niece of the Emperor Fran- 
cis Joseph of Austria. Their children were Mercedes, 
(proclaimed queen at the king’s death), Maria Teresa, 
(for whom a war vessel is named), and Alfonso, who 1s 
now king. 

Queen Christina, the Austrian, was considered cold 
and un-Spanish. But she has proved to have woman- 
ly dignity, and devotion to her children and Spain 

Isabella's sisters, the young king's aunts, are prom1- 
nent in Spanish life. They are the Princesses Maria 
del Pilar, Maria de la Paz, and Eulalia. The Infanta 
Eulalia is considered the most popular woman in 
Spain. ‘She has inherited much of her mother Isa- 
bella's affability.”” As the representative of Spain, 
she visited the World's Fair at Chicago, and appeared 
at the Queen’s Jubilee in 1897. 
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Turn, now, to thé Carlist side. Don Carlos was 
aided by the Church, his strong bulwark. He died in 
1855. He left three sons: Don Carlos, who became 
the Pretender, and Ferdinand, both of whom were 
captured, and signed renunciation of their claims: 
and the third, Don Juan, who, in 1868, abdicated his 
rights in favor of his son Don Carlos, the third Pre- 
tender. Prim and Sagasta offered the present Pre- 
tender the throne, if he would grant a constitution and 
the separation of Church and State. ‘‘When I come 
into my kingdom,” said he, ‘I shall rule it as I see 
fit.” This is Don Carlos, son of Don Juan, son of Don 
Carlos, brother of Ferdinand VII. He is just fifty 
vears old. Through his first wife, Don Carlos inherits 
the French throne, as her father was the last male heir 
of Louis XIV.; and his second wife, the Duchess of 
Madrid, is a member of the illustrious houses of Ro- 
han, Lorraine, Bouillon, and Savoy, the last of which 
possesses the throne of Italy. She is also the possessor 
of a fortune, and is twenty years younger than her 
husband, Don Carlos, who married her in 1894 
She would become queen, should the Carlist faction 
prevail 

The Republic is the 4é¢fe notr to both these roval 
houses. It may be Castelar, instead of Alfonso ot 
Don Carlos, who will rule Spain next. 


. ~~ 
The First Spanish Flag Captured 


Our photograph shows the first war trophy that has 
reached America, being the Spanish flag captured at 
Cavite, Manila, and sent to United States Senator 
Mason of Illinois by the crew of the ‘Olympia. 
The photograph is from the first negative made of the 
flag by special permission of Senator Mason. The 
flag is 10x14 feet, ¢ was rent by bursting shells and 
rife bullets from the American squadron. It was 
taken (after the destruction of the Spanish 
fleet,) from the fort and arsenal at Cavite, after 
the bombardment and surrender,on May 1,1898 
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John Grant’s Opportunity 
OHN GRANT, as the ‘: Youth's Co 





panion” tells the story, at eighteen, had 
engaged himself to work in a hardware 
x store at two dollars a week. ‘* You can 


make yourself useful by becoming ac- 
quainted with all the detaiis of the business, 
and as fast as you prove yourself capable, we 
will recognize your services in some way, 
said his employers. 

After several weeks, John, who had been 
closely watching, observed that his employer al 
wavs attended to the checking of the bills of im- 
ported foreign goods These, he found, were 
in German and French He resolute 
work to study the bills, alsocommercial German 
and French, in which they were written. 








One day a larger assortment than usual came in, 
much to e dismav of Mr. Williams, who ex- 
claimed: ‘‘I don't see how I can spare the time to 


mark these goods! 


Let me do it,” quietly replied John 
You” 
Yes, sir: I think I can do it correctly 
But these bills are in French.” 
I have been studying French and German. I think 


I can read any bill that we have ever had.” 

‘Well, trv it, and see how you make out.” 

Mr. Williams watched him for a while, and then said: 
‘You seem to know what vou are about If you can do 
this all righ It will relieve me more than I can tell.” 

} work so satisfactorily that, at the next 
bill was handed to him as a matter of 








One day. a month later, he was called into the office 
and interviewed by both the active members of the firm 


The senior member said: ‘tIn my forty vears’ experience 
in this business, vou are the first boy who has seen this 
opportunity and improved it. I always had to do the 


work until Mr. Williams came, and one reason why he be- 
came a member of the firm was because he could at- 
tend to this part of the business. We want you to take 
charge of the foreign goods. It is an important position; 

1 fact, itis a matter of necessity that we have some one 
who can do this work. You, only, of the twenty young 
men we have here, saw the place and fitted yourself for it.” 

His pay was advanced to ten dollars a week; in five 
ears, he received eighteen hundred dollars salary, and 
had been sent to France and Germany. “John Grant,” 
said his employer, ‘twill probably become a member of 
the firm at thirtv. Hesawthe opportunity, and fitted him 
self for it at some sacrifice; but it paid. It always pays.” 
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THE HERO OF MANILA HONORED 

The one hundred and fifty-first commencement of 
Princeton University, celebrated recently, was a patriot 
demonstration that reached its climax when the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred upon Rear- 
Admiral George Dewey, the hero of Manila. Such a 
spontaneous and vigorous outburst of enthusiasm was 
never before witnessed in the history of old Nassau as that 
which greeted the announcement that Admiral Dewey 
will be henceforth an LL.D. 
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Superiority of the German Schools 


Thoroughness, Accuracy and Persistency the Characteristics of their System-—A 
Typical German School Described 


Dr. A. H. CAMPBELL* 


THE question is often asked, 
why a German youth, trained 
in the schools of his native 
land, is preferred in our 
counting-rooms and offices, 
to a youth trained in our 
own or the English schools, 

A partial answer may be 
found in a study of the ori- 
gin and purpose of the Ger- 
man school system, and the 





general history of its development. 

A long time ago, the statesmen of the Fatherland 
discovered and seized upon this truth: that what- 
ever they would have in the character of the citizens 
must be put into the schools 

For many centuries Germany had striven for popu- 
lar education. Occasional emperors, from the time 
of Charlemagne, had encouraged the universal educa- 
tion of their subjects. However, such conservatism 
characterized the people, that they clung tenaciously 
to their ancient customs, thus thwarting all attempts 
at progress. This condition ot 
affairs continued until the time 
of the Great Napoleon, when 


tificate before they can 
be appointed to a per- 
manent position. They 
then become state off- 
cials, with a fixed and 
permanent salary, go 
wherever the govern- 
ment chooses to send 
them to engage in any 
educational work, and 
receive a pension, when retired from service, propor- 
tionate to the number of years they have been en- 
gaged in the profession of teaching. 

Early and late, the boy is held to his books. He 
soon comes to understand that to gain an education is 
the orly business of his early life. Very seldom are 
children seen at play; in fact, there seems to be no 
time for it. Some travelers, indeed, who have made 
a study of German schools, declare that the German 
boy does n't know how to play. This 1s not true, for 
he plays whenever he has achance; his opportunities, 
however, seem rare enough to us. As he is in school 
at seven o'clock in the morning, six days in the week, 
forty-six weeks in the year, reciting the full school 
day, with his lessons to prepare, in part, certainly, at 
home, we can discover litle play time for the boy 
during the year. 

In a typical German school, we are shown to the 
office of the head-master, or director. If we have not 
satisfactory credentials, we would better not stop to 
meet him, for he may rudely turn us out. If we have 
the requisite papers, properly vouched for, no pains 
will be spared to make our visit pleasant and profita- 
ble. 

Nearly all the teachers are males; in some cities,no 
lady is regularly employed in 
the public schools. At the 





they found themselves in sub- 
jection. ‘Then, too late to save 
themselves from present dis- 
grace, they saw their fatal mis- 
take, and set thems 
remedy it. 
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A Far-Reaching Resolution 

The German philosophers 
and leaders assembied, with 
Napoleon's guards at the door 
of the council chamber, re- 
solved that the only salvation 
of the Fatherland was depend- 
ent upon the education of its 
citizens. The result of th 1 
cational movement was mani- 
fested in the fortunes of the 
Franco-Prussian War. It was 
« triumph of education and 
training over ignorance and im- 
pulse 

Frederick William IIT., father 
f the late Emperor William L., 
who saw France pass under the 
voke as a sequel of that father's 
policy, declared: ‘‘Although we 
have lost territory, power, and 
prestige, still, we must strive to 
regain what we have lost by acquiring intellectual 
and moral power; and, therefore, it is my earnest de- 
sire and will to habilitate the nation by devoting a 
most earnest attention to the education of the masses 
of my people.’ 

Its systems of education have resulted in Germany's 
becoming a classic land to the pedagogue, and have 
created a demand for German youth wherever patient 
investigation, thorough scholarship and accuracy are 
required, As anation, Germany has no educational 
system, but each state has its own school system, and 
manages its own educational affairs, making the 
laws, electing the school officials raising and expend- 
ing school moneys. 

While standing thus independent, the systems of all 
the states bear such close resemblance to one another, 
that a description of one state’s system characterizes 
in all the main points the systems of every other. The 
state enacts the school laws, and appoints a minister 
of education, who provides for their application, and 
appoints some of the leading teachers. The larger 
states are divided into provinces, over which are 
school inspectors, performing the usual duties of such 
functionaries. ‘The local school board has the imme- 
diate charge of the schools, and decides all local ques- 
tions pertaining to school management and discipline. 
The principal has the control of his own school, in ac- 
cordance with the rules of the authorities over him, 
not only in the management, but also in the assign- 
ment of work and the methods to be employed. 
This leaves little option to the under-teachers, and 
small opportunity for ornginality, but the whole work 
bears the mark of the principal as the master-mind. 


Compulsory Professional Training 

All teachers must have for their work professional 
training, either in the Normal schools or in the uni- 
versities of the empire, must prove their ability to 
teach by a successful experience of three or more 
years as apprentices under inspectors, must then pass 
the final state examinations and receive the state cer- 


* Principal of the New Hampshire State Normal School. 
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teachers’ conventions, nearly 
all the attendants are gentle- 
men, and a fine-appearing 
type of manhood they pre- 
sent. 


sz 


The Severity of School Duties 

In the recitation-room, we 
find from forty to seventy 
boys or girls, (it is not usual 
to find them together, even 
in the lowest grades), all of 
the same class, and nearly of 
the same age,—for the pupil 
is seldom put back to repeat 
a year’s work. The children 
enter school at six years of 
age, and attend constantly 
until they are fourteen, when 
the regular elementary 
course, made compulsory bv 
law, is finished. ‘The equiva- 
lent of another full year is 
required, either in the day 
schools or theevening schools. 
The teacher stands before the 
class, instructing or examin- 
ing the pupils. He depends 
upon neither text-books nor 
notes, for he has so thor- 
oughly mastered the subject, and has the plan of 
the lesson and method of teaching it so fully in 
mind, that text-books have become useless to him. 
He can give his whole time and strength to the work 
of instruction, independent of outside helps. Thus 
giving his entire self to the class, by his skill he com- 
mands the undivided attention of every pupil. ‘The 
recitation period of all schools in Germany, in pri- 
mary schools as well as in the gymnasia and universi- 
ties, is fifty or fifty-five minutes. During this whole 
period,—and I have seen it doubled,—every child is 
kept on the alert; he must hear, see, and know every- 
thing that is taken up inthe recitation. Not for a 
moment can he turn his thoughts to anything else, no 
matter how attractive, or how dry the lesson. The 
habit of giving attention, acquired from an interest in 
the subject, becomes a great aid in developing the 
habit of voluntary attention in the child, which is the 
foundation of all intellectual power. 





Characteristics of the Instruction 

The characteristics of the instruction most vividly 
impressed upon the mind of a visitor to any German 
school are thoroughness, accuracy, and persistency. 
Everywhere is observed the same careful, painstak- 
ing, exact instruction on the part of the teacher, who 
requires from the pupil just as careful and accurate 
statements, couched in the purest German. No child 
in a German school would dare to make an incorrect 
statement, or in the use of language to make the 
slightest mistake. 

Hence, the reasons that better results are obtained 
in the German schools than in our own, are that they 
have schools better adapted for securing this result, 
that they attend a longer time each year, and that 
every child is required by law to attend school the 
full school year. 

The schools are better because of better teachers, 
men of superior intellect, who have been attracted to 
the work, and have prepared themselves for its duties 
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by a course of professional training the same as tor 
any other profession. 

Finally, the results of any school system depend 
upon the general interest of the people in educational 
matters, for the laws are made and the schools arc 
supported by the people, and they can have what they 
are willing to pay for. By providing the means fot 
professional training of teachers, by demanding good 
service and being ready to pay for it, by leaving the 
management of educational affairs in the hands of ed- 
ucators, thus applying business principles to educa 
tion, the standard of school work will be raised, and 
the best results secured to the people 


a 
AN ARITHMETICAL PRODIGY 


Diamandji, the Lightning Calculator of the Ionian Isles 
and His Remarkable Talent 


ENRI COUPIN in *‘La Nature’ of recent date, 
as translated by the ‘‘Literary Digest,” de 
scribes a Gre ek prodigy, now living in Parts 
He is thirty years old; he writes novels and 
poetry, and from time to time gives exhibi- 

tions of his skill in calculation. Amony other feats, 
M. Diamandi performs the following 

1. Anassistant is requested to dictate a table of 
twenty-five figures, tor instance 


- 9 8 i 6 
2 I 9g 7 5 
3 2 5 } 9 
I ft) s ) 7 
5 4 Q 6 Ss 


These figures, being written by an assistant on a 
blackboard, M. Diamandi looks at them steadily for 
an instant; and then, turning toward the audience, he 
recites them, first in vertical columns and then 
spirally. He then asks that certain parts of the table 
be designated, and he names at once the figures that 
occupy these places. His answers are made unhesi 
tatingly. We feel that he has the table before his 
eyes; we have only to see his performance to realize 
that he has a ‘‘visual’’ memory, as will be explained 
further on. 

2. He is asked, for instance, how many seconds 
there are in eighty-seven centuries, taking leap-years 
into account. He answers almost at once, and with- 
out writing a single figure, 274,545,417,600, which is 
the correct answer. 

3. He extracts, mentally, the square root of 542,380 
and the cube root of 493,989, etc 

4. He is given simuitaneously the following five 
operations 


.575,325.540 3,097, 160,751 
gso6 X Ygsb 
25 X 25 X 25 
227 x8 
28,493 — 976 


At the end of four or five minutes, M. Diamandi 
gives the exact results, that is, much before the cal- 
culator who is performing the operations on paper has 
obtained his answers. 

5. M. Diamandi repeats one hundred and thirty- 
three figures, written on a board, in the exact ordet 
in which they have been put down; and, when he is 
asked for a certain figure, its place being designated, 
he names it at once. I have seen M. Diamandi, 
two days after his exhibition, write out the list of fig- 
ures from memory. 

This series of operations seems to class M. Dia- 
mandi among the best arithmetical prodigies, not only 
by his memory for figures, but also bv the speed with 
which he solves the problems given him. He will 
thus fill the place of the celebrated Inaudi. 

It may be remembered that Inaudi had to speak or 
hear the numbers before he could remember them, 
he was a calculator with auditive memory. M. Dia- 
mandi has v#sua/ memory. It is indispensable for 
him to see the figures that he is to remember. In 
general, he does his work in two periods. First, he 
gazes at the figures; then he meditates, his eyes shut 
and his hands on his brow, like a scholar learning a 
difficult lesson. When he thinks he knows the num- 
bers, he looks up anew, seeming to verify his know]l- 
edge. After this, he repeats them unhesitatingly out 
loud, or, oftener, he writes them on a board. The 
figures appear to him mentally, not as they are writ- 
ten, but as he himself is accustomed to write them. 

The time M. Diamandi takes to learn series of num- 
bers varies with the day, with the condition of his 
nerves, the tranquillity of his surroundings, etc. 


+ 


LOVE IS STILL THE FASHION 

The cynics who declare that love is out of date should 
be convinced of their error by the story of James Ten 
Eycks and Miss Eleanor Fayers, whose marriage recently 
took place in Jersey City. Last March, Miss Fayers was 
run over by a locomotive, the accident necessitating the 
amputation of one leg above and the other below the 
knee. So far from abandoning his love, Mr. Ten Eycks 
stood loyally by her through all her trials, and at the 
earliest possible day, removed her in a carriage to the 
church and made her his wife. There can be no sneer in 
the voice of one who declares that such matches are 
‘made in heaven.” 
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He put the letter in his pocket without 
reading it until the game was finished, 
when he rallied his men only to die just 
before his troops were taken prisoners, 
It was only a few minutes’ delay, but he 
liberty, life! 


lost honor, 


The Triumphs of Punctuality 

“A singular mischance has happened 
o some of our friends,” said Hamilton. 
At the instant when He ushered 
them into existence, God gave them a 
to do, and He also gave thema 
vetency of time; so much that if they 
at the right moment, and wrought 
their tinge and their 
But a good 
misfortune 


WOrK 


with sufficient vigor, 
work would end together. 

lanyv ve strange 

hem. <A fragment of their allot- 

They cannot tell what 


ars ago a 
was lost 
f it, but 
existence ; 


has 
like 
ring-lines laid alongside, the 
h shorter than the other, their 
] their time run parallel, but the 
ten minutes in advance 
hey are not irregular. 
t Their letters 


sure enough, it 
for just 





always 


time. q 





soon, 
the very minute after the mail 
is closed. They arrive at the wharf just 
? to see the steamboat off, they 
sight of the terminus precisely 
They 





» station gates are closing. 

break any engagement 
lect any duty; but they systematically 
it too late, and usually too late 
by about the same fatal interval.” 


nor neg- 


Punctuality 1s the soul of business, as 
brevity of wit. 

Every business man knows that there 
are moments on which hang the destiny 
of years. If you arrive a few minutes 
late at the bank, your paper may be pro- 
tested and your credit ruined. During 
the st seven years of his mercantile 
career, Amos Lawrence did not permit a 


to remain unsettled over Sunday. 
ctuality is said to be the politeness 
of kings. Some men are always running 
to catch up with their business; they are 
lways in a hurry, and give you the im- 
ression that they are late for a train. 





They lack method, and seldom accom- 
} 


l. 
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Some one has said that ‘‘ promptness 
is a contagious inspiration.”” Whether 
be an inspiration, or an acquirement, 
it is one of the practical virtues of civil- 


++ 


The Sacredness of Appointments 
There 1s one thing that is almost as 
sacred as the marriage relation,—that is, 
an appointment. A man who fails to 
meet his appointment, unless he has a 
good reason, is practically a liar, and the 
world treats him as such. 
I vive it as my deliberate and solemn 
iction,”’ said Dr. Fitch, ‘‘that the in- 
dividual who is tardy in meeting an ap- 
pointment will never be respected or 
uccessful in life.” ‘If a man has no 
regard for the time of other men,” said 
Horace Greeley, ‘‘why should he have 
fer their money? What is the difference 
between taking a man’s hour and taking 
dollars?) There are many men 
to whom each hour of the business day 
is worth more than five dollars.” 

“It is not necessary for me to live,’ 
said Pompey, ‘‘but it is necessary that I 
be at a certain point at a certain hour.” 

When President Washington dined at 
four, new members of Congress invited 
to dine at the White House would some- 
times arrive late, and be mortified to find 
President eating. ‘‘My cook,” 
Washington would say, ‘‘ never asks if 
the visitors have arrived, but if the hour 
has arrived.” 





his five 


the 


When his secretary excused the late- 
ness of his attendance by saying that 
his watch was too slow, Washington re- 
plied, ** Then you must get a new watch, 
or | another secretary.” 

Franklin said to a servant who was 
always late, but always ready with an 
excuse: ‘‘] have generally found that the 
man who is good at an excuse 1s good 
for nothing else.”’ 

On the eve of Nelson's departure on a 
famous cruise, his coachman said that 
the carriage would be at the door punc- 
tually at six o'clock. ‘‘A quarter 
fore,’ said the admiral; ‘‘] have always 
been a quarter of an hour before my 
time, and it has made a man of me.” 

Napoleon once invited his marshals 
to dine with him, but, as they did not 
arrive at the moment appointed, he be- 
gan to eat without tnem. They came 
in just as he was rising from the table. 
“Gentlemen,” said he, ‘it is now past 
dinner, and we will immediately proceed 
to business.” 

Life Wastes 

Many a wasted life dates its ruin from 
a lost five minutes. ‘* Too late’ can be 
read between the lines on the tombstone 
of many a man who has failed. A few 
often makes all the difference 


be- 


minutes 
between victory and defeat, success and 
failure. 

A conductor's watch is behind time, 
and a frightful railway collision occurs 
A leading tirm with enormous assets be- 
comes bankrupt, because an agent 1s 
tardy in transmitting available funds, 
as ordered. An innocent man is hanged 
because the messenger bearing a re- 
prieve five minutes to hear a 
trivial story and misses a train or steam- 
er by one 

‘‘Haste, haste! Haste for thy 
‘ was frequently written upon mes- 
in the days of Henry VIII. of 
rland, with a picture of a courier 
swinging from a gibbet. Post-offices 
were unknown, and letters were carried 
by government messengers subject to 
hanging if they delayed upon the road. 

Even in the old, slow days of stage- 
coaches, when it took a month of dan- 
gerous traveling to accomplish the dis- 
tance we can now span in a few hours, 
unnecessary delay was acrime. One of 
the greatest gains civilization has made 
is in measuring and utilizing time. We 
can do as much in an hour to-day as they 
could in twenty hours a hundred years 
ago; and if it was a hanging affair then 
to lose a few minutes, what should the 
penalty be now for a like offense? 

‘‘Better late than never” is not half so 
good a maxim as ‘‘Better never late.” 


* 
Business Hints 


No man ever became rich standing on 
street corners or loafing about stores or 


saloons. 


stops 


minute, 


post, 








* * * 

If we please you, your neighbor will 
find it out. If we don't please you and your 
neighbor, the public will find it out.” 

* * *# 

—*'Nothing is more likely to keep a man 
within compass than having constantly be- 
fore his eyes the state of his affairs ina reg- 
ular course of account."—JOoHuN Locke. 

* * * 
AT LEAST LOOK BUSY 
Always aim to have the busiest store of 
its kind in town. Some one’s store must be 
the busiest;—why not yours? Best methods 
and best merchandise will do it. If yours 
are not as good as your neighbors’, it will 
Be well to find out where the trouble is and 
try to improve on past efforts. Remember, 
the proof of superiority lies not in imagina- 
tion, but in results. 
* 2 « 
PAY PROMPTLY 

—An important point in building up a 
business is to get a reputation for prompt 
pay. That's a big advertisement in itself. 
If you can pay cash for everything you buy, 
you'll get the best, and you'll get it cheaper 
than the thirty or sixty days’ man could. 
People will be glad to deal with you, are 
sure to talk favorably of you, and you'll get 
plenty of first offers or “options” on goods 
that credit men wonld not be asked to buy. 
The big businesses that have been built up 
in this and other countries were chiefly 


started and managed on the above lines.— 
Joun C. Granam in ‘Printers’ Ink.” 
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From Peanut Stand A 
‘4 to Professor’s Chair 


“PyEANUTS, ten cents a quart! Ba- 
nanas, fifteen dozen! 
cried a rough-clothed foreigner in 

the Kansas City, ten years 

ago; but that foreigner had mastered Le- 
gendre’s Geometry in’ French, could 
quote Homer by the thousand lines, and 
knew the classics of his native 

When 
of her best minds, ours 1s sometimes the 


cents a 


streets ot 


Russian. 
Russia chooses to make exiles 


gain. 
and was sent to Berlin to study. 
tasted freedom, and carried the air of 
liberty back to Russia. He spoke for 
freedom, and was banished. 

He escaped from Siberia, tramped 
through Germany, France, and Spain, 
and took passage to Cuba. During the 
two weeks of the voyage, by studying 
twelve hours a day, he mastered the 
Spanish language. Cuba could not hold 
him. At New Orleans, he studied 
the hardest language he had ever met, 
the English. ‘* Even now, with twenty- 
seven languages at his command, he 
halts and stumbles oftenest in 
English.’ 

‘*Wiener drifted to Kansas City,” 
the New York ‘‘Herald,” ‘and 
without a penny when he reached there. 
‘fo become a peddler was his purpose; 
bananas and peanuts were his stock in 
trade. For months, his expenses were 
fifteen cents a day; but he was learning 
English all the time. 

The public library on the hill, night 
after night, received him; he called for 
the best English literature. J. M. 
Greenwood, Superintendent of Schools, 
became interested in him; he was curious 
to know who that shabby man was who 
pored over the classics. Soon he tound 
a pretext for forming his acquaintance, 
and it did not take him long to discover 
that this quiet student was a man of fine 
scholarly attainments. ‘Through his in- 
fluence, Wiener secured a good position 
as ateacher. As his qualifications be- 
came better known, his advancement 
followed, and honor, reputation and an 
assured income accompanied the recog- 

The poor exile who formerly 


Leo Wiener was a precocious boy, 


He 


speaking 


says 


Vials 


nition, 
peddled peanuts on the public streets is 
now a distinguished professor in a West- 
ern university. 


- 

HE PREFERRED g20 A MONTH 

Admiral Dewey's son recently engaged 
in business in New York at a salary of 
twenty dollars a month, beginning at the 
bottom, at his father’s request. An un- 
scrupulous editor of a paper saw an op- 
portunity to use the son of the 
hero for advertising purposes, and offered 
him a position on his editorial staff. 
‘You need write no articles, nor do any 
reporting,” said he; ‘‘just sign your 
name to an article every day and I will 
pay you two hundred dollars a month.” 
But the son of the Manila hero positively 
refused to lend his name to any such 
dishonesty. He prefqrred hard work at 
twenty dollars a month. 


5 
A UNIFORM BANKRUPTCY LAW 


Previous to the passage of the recent 
bankruptcy law, there has been no uni- 
form law for the different states; each 
one has had its own law, which differed 
from those of the other states. This has 
worked a great hardship for debtors who 
wished to go through insolvency, but 
were involved in several states. In order 
to go through bankruptcy, such a person 
would be obliged to gain a residence in 
each state before he couid get clear of 
the debts in that state. Under the com- 
mon law, a man is insolvent when he 
cannot pay his debts; under the new 
law, he is regarded as insolvent only 
when his property, on a fair valuation, 
is not sufficient to pay his debts. This 
prevents creditors from unjustly making 
a man bankrupt, and proceedings for in- 
voluntary bankruptcy are to be allowed 
only when a person admits in writing 
his bankruptcy, or disposes of his prop- 
erty with the intent of defrauding or 
giving preference to certain creditors. 
This uniform bankruptcy law will greatly 
promote business. 
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Jackson, Fla. W hat is a Senior 


Enquirer 
1 


Wrangler 


In the University of Cambridge, 
yland, the contestants for mathen 
honors are called w ‘ 

junior The wranglers are so called 
from the public dispt 


ers eno 




















the candidates for ho former pat 
ticipated. The chief s called the 
Sentor Wraneler The Senior Wrang 
} for the current vear is only twenty 

years old.—R. W. H. T. Hu f Can 
bridge 

] B., Hoboke n, N ‘# San oO Span- 
sh for St. James; it was founded in 1514, 
ind for some vears was the Cuba apital 


y foolish for y 


C. L. H., Providence, R. I It 
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J. Y¥. C., Newark, N. J If 
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you are capable of ng the . 
of that profession, yusands of 
people are successft on't stand at 
the very top of a vocation Electricity 1s 
revolutionizing a great many industries 
and its possibilities are bevond our es 





ent comp lension 


C. E. G., Orange, Mass.—Thirteen-inch 


guns are the largest that have been found 
available for naval use England has 
tried some larger ones, but one of them 
went to the bottom with the Victoria 


in the Mediterranean, and the others have 
not been found satisfactory 1 ! i 
i20-ton gun on exhibition at the World's 
Fair, but it is too large to be practical 
and has been fired but sixteen times 
Maxim, the maker of guns, has invented 
an aerial torpedo, to be fired from a 
pneumatic gun, which is intended to carry 





a ton of explosives five miles, and half a 
ton nine miles. Mr. Maxim claims that 
he can, for the cost of one battleship, 
produce a fleet of torpedo « ruiser 3 capable 


of destroying one thousand first-class bat- 
tleships 

E. E. F., Milton, Mass.—In 1777, Con- 
gress made a law that our flag should 
have thirteen horizontal stripes, and thir- 
teen white stars on a blue field, each rep- 
resenting a state. In the early Revolution- 
ary times, each colony had its own flag 
Massachusetts Colony had a pine tree on 
its flag; New York had a white flag with 
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a beaver onit; South 
Carolina had a rat- 
tlesnake on a yellow 


= 


SS flag. Underneath 

iors was the motto, 
SS5 “Don't tread on 
- me.” It was intend- 


Wy 
Gf 
Vu 


Xs ed originally to add 


a stripe and a star 


mitted to the 
Vermont and Kentucky 
t in 1792, the stars and stripes 
were both increased to fifteen. Itwas not 
until 1818 that Congress decided to return 
to the original thirteen stripes, and only 
add a star for each newly-admitted state 
The colors of our flag,—red, white, and 
blue,—symbolize valor, purity, and truth. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS soe ane Sa eee 








1. B. C., San Francisco, Cal.—The La- 
rone Islands which the cruiser Charles- 
ton captured on June 21, on its way to 
Manila, are about twenty in number, 
east of the Philippines, and have an area 
of twelve hundred and fifty-four square 


miles Ih l 








1 little less than 
ten thousand The islands are of con- 


siderable commercial importance. 


population isa 


ubscriber, Springfield, Mass.—You can- 
not expect to jump into the middle of a 


gv 
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b ness which others have taken a life- 
time te lup. A business is the pro- 
duct of a growth lamaker could no 
more ave organized and conducted his 





colossal concern forty vears ago than he 





ild have written Shakespea 


built the Brooklyn Bridge 





s plays or 


Your business 


of logs cut each year is ten times that of 
all the silver mined 


W. H. M., San Francisco,Cal. Theterm, 
‘John Bull,’ originated with Dr. John 
Arbuthnot, one of the royal physicians 
born in Scotland. He wrote a satire in 1713, 
entitled: *‘The History of John Bull 





F. R. Walter, Fort Wayne, Ind.—<Accord- 
ing tothe United States Treasury reports, 
the money in circulation it lis country 1s 


t 
twenty-one dollars per capita 


Querist, Portland, Maine. —I should 
certainly advise you to join one or more 
of the fraterna! orders; for, in addition to 
the feeling of br 1erhood and intimate 
friendship which they foster, it will assist 
you greatly in your 
offering insurance at moderate cost. Your 
acquaintances are your Capital 






profession, besides 


H. E. B., New Haven, Conn.—I would 
not advise you to put your bill in the 
hands of a lawver until vou have exhaust- 
ed every means of collection yourself. 
When you do take legal steps to collect, 

however, be firm; don't shilly-shally 


Statesman, Boston, Mass.—The British 
ambassador at Paris gets forty-five thou- 
sand dollars a year; at Berlin, Constanti- 
nople, and Vienna, each forty thousand 


dollars; at Rome, thirty-five thousand dol 


lars; at Washington, thirty-two thousand 
five hundred dollars; at Madrid, twenty 
seven thousand, five hundred dollars. The 





VENICE, THE CITY OF PALACES 


rhe illustration affords a view of some of the notable edifices, for which Venice is famed 
these belong to a per iod of architecture which has afforded some of the finest models the world has ever 
The canal Della Dogana [shown in the photograph 
‘City of the Sea. 


known 


mer homes of the princes and doges of the imperial * 


will ultimately be about the size of your- 
self. The stream cannot rise higher than 
its fountain. If you are a small, narrow- 
minded man, your business will be small 
and narrow; if you are broad and liberal, 
and push your business with persistent 
energy and unflagging zeal, your business 
will fall into line. 


E. L. S., Meriden, Conn.—The United 
States was not recognized as a nation by 
other nations of the world until the armies 
of Burgoyne and Cornwallis had surren- 


dere 





A. L. M., Lowell, Mass.—There is no 
sleight of hand, no mystery about adver- 
tising. Common sense talk, whether in 
the newspaper or in the store, if your 

goods are salable, will sell them. You 
must catch the eye and hold the reader's 
attention until your story reaches the 
reader's reason. This is the only art of 
advertising. Tell the simple truth about 
your goods in a terse, concise, interesting 
and attractive way; don't claim they are 
better than anybody else's, because no- 
body will believe you. 


Trader, Lansing, Mich.—TThe lumber 
product in the United States every year 
exceeds by far all the gold, silver, copper, 
tin, and lead mines’ output of the entire 
country. It is estimated that the value 


Many of 


is lined with splendid buildings, the for 


American minister to England gets seven- 

teen thousand, five hundred dollars. Pre- 

vious to 1893, we did not send or receive 

ambassadors; such officers were known as 
ministers plenipotentiary “ta 


B. T. G., Rutland, Vt.—The twelve-inch 
rifle is thirty-eight feet long, and weighs 
nearly fifty tons. Its eight hundred and 
fifty pound shot, driven by a four hun- 
dred and thirty pound charge of powder, 
leaves the muzzle at a velocity of fourteen 
hundred miles per hour, and would reach 
its object at five and one-half miles in twen- 
ty-four seconds. It would, however, take 
the report of the discharge twenty-seven 
seconds to reach the gunner. This shot 
would go through a nineteen-inch plate of 
solid steel. 


Philanthropist, Brooklyn, N. Y. — The 
Red Cross had its origin from a little 
book, ‘Un Souvenir de Solferino,” by M. 
Henry Durrant. In Geneva, Switzerland, 
on February 9, 1863, a committee was 
formed to discuss the best way to estab- 
lish a society for the amelioration of the 
sick and wounded in time of war. The 
committee recommended the adoption of 
M. Durrant'’s ideas. An international 
conference was called, and in organiza- 
tion effected. The red cross on a white 
ground was the flag of Switzerland, with 
the colors reversed. The emblem was 
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2 
chosen out of compliment to the country 
which took the first steps toward the or- 

on here are now forty of these 
} i he dif 
international 
fixed rules were 


vranizat 
ganizat 





societies thr 





‘ 
ferent societie 
treaty, by which certain 


adopted regarding hospitals, ambulances, 





nurses, et in the different countries 
Miss Clara Barton, who had had experi 
ence 1n ol il War, took the first effect 
ive step the Franco-Prussian 
War, in went into the field; in 





i corporating the 
American National Red Cross Society 
with headquarters at Washington, D. ¢ 
In the Franco-Prussian War, the Red 
Cross spent some $13,000,000 in itS Wor 
derfully humane and effective work In 
the Russo-Turkish War, the Red Cross 
In our Civil War 


d the Sani 


871, she succeeded 


spent nearly $17,000,00 
the Christian Commission an 
tary Commission spent millions upon m 
lions of dollars in carit the sick and 
wounded 











Superstition, San Francisco, Cal.—The 
word mascot is derived from the French 
and means a little magician or sorcerer 





from mascotto sorcery, witchery a 
person or object supposed to bring good 


luck. It is applied to anything which 


is supposed to bring good luck 


Many re- 


Felix M.,Falmouth, Jamaica 
cable dispatche Ss from Cuba have cost 
lollars a word. Itis estimated thatthe 
war news costs the city ne wspapers over 


hundred thousand dollars a day 


Yonkers, N. Y.—I am sorry 
that your father takes such a 
pessimistic view of a young 
man's chances to-day, but this 
should not discourage you 
You cannot help seeing young 
men rising rapidly on all sices 
to positions of trust and hon 
or. In our opinion, there nev 
er was a time in the history of 
the world when the opportu- 
nities for energy, push and 
pluck were as great as to-day 
The world is not only grow 


ing better, but opportunities 











are incre ig Perhaps the 
opportu! for going into 
some kit of business for 
oneself on small capital 


are not as good as years ago 
but, aside from this, the field 
of opportunity was never be- 
fore so grand “ou have only 
to use your eves to see young 
men in all callings pushing 
rapidly to the front; many of 
them without money, friends 
or assistance, aided only by 
their own determined will and 
energy Yes, by all means, 
take another year at school 
There is nothing like a good 
foundation for a business ca- 
reer the broader the better, 
provided it is practical and 
along the line of vour intended 


career as much as may be 


S. K., Bridgeport, Conn.— 
It is certainly hard, after 
spending so many years in 
schools and colleges for deaf 
mutes, not to be able to get a 
fairly good situation. It is al- 
most impossible for a stranger 
to advise you intelligently; there are so 
many elements which enter into one’s fit- 
ness for a vocation, such as his inclina- 
tions, tastes, et« The fact that you took 
the first prize in scholarship, and as a lip 
reader, indicates that you have more than 
ordinary ability. This ought to be a great 
encouragement to you, and to spur you on 
to greater determination to make asuccess, 
even though you are deaf. It is certainly 
unfortunate to be deaf, but think how 
much better it is than being blind, and 
think of what blind people have accom- 
plished. Helen Keller is deaf, dumb and 
blind. I will mail you a copy of Succkss, 
which contains an account of her wonder- 
ful accomplishments. In the July Success 
appeared an article about a blind student 
in the Texas University, who led his class. 
Success often has articles about people 
who have succeeded under great difficul- 
ties. You must remember that success is 
not merely being able to earn a large sal- 
ary. Indeed, a large part of success has 
nothing to do with salary-earning or 
money-making power. To be patient and 
cheerful under trying circumstances; to be 
tolerant in an intolerant atmosphere; to 
be forbearing and magnanimous, is no 
small part of a successful career. 


Reporter, Detroit, Mich.—The Pitman 
and Graham systems of shorthand are per- 
haps the best, although Longley'’s and 
Munson’s are used. Perhaps the Graham 
system is capable of the highest speed. 

? 
Agents wanted for ‘‘Success’’ in every city, 


town, and village. Attractive terms. Address 
THE SUCCESS CO., 3 Cooper Union, New York. 
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DANGEROUS PASSING 


Kejoice, O young man, in thy youth, and let thy 
heart cheer thee in the days of thy youth, and walk 
n the ways of thine heart and 1n the sight of thine 

ves; but know thou, that tor all these things God 
Ec CLESIASTES. 


vill bring thee into judgment 


Reader, attend,— whether thy soul 
Soars fancy’s flights beyond the pole 
(or darkly grubs this earthly hole, 
In low pursuit ; 
Know prudent, cautious selt-control 
Is wisdom s root. BURNS 


N the alleys and by-ways of our cities 
we otten see the sign, ‘‘ Dangerous 
Passing.” The Creator has put up 
such signs all along the pathway of 

life. We read them over every street 
and avenue that leads to vice and degra- 
dation We read, over the doors that 
lead to the gambling hells, the saloons, 
the dens of infamy, ‘‘All hope abandon, 
ye who enter here.” Dangerous Pass- 
ing! We read it in the deformed and 

ippled lives of those who have disre- 
garded its warning, in the botched, halt- 
inished work of the weak and inefhcient. 
We read it in the ruined lives, the lost 
opportunities, the blighted hopes, of 
those who heed 1t not; we read it in the 
All who have violated 
Nature’s laws carry about in their bodies 
the unmistakable signs which the world 


prematurely old. 


ay read as a terrible warning 


No Cross-Cuts to Nature’s Goals 

It is dangerous passing the point 
pursuits and pleasures become 
Nature has signs, ‘* Hands 
off,” upon all illegitimate sources of hap- 
piness, and she will paralyze the hand 
that touches them, and smite those that 
seek enjoyment through them. There 





doubtful 


are no cross-roads to her goals. The 
youth who, to outwit nature, thinks to 
steal his pleasures instead of paying the 
legitimate price, will find his capacity 
1joyment smitten with palsy ere he 
taste; he will tind an iron hand in 


he tempting glove; he will find a ser- 








pent coiled up in the forbidden fruit, 
which must ultimately sting him to 
death. He will find that the most deli- 
ate viands are powerless to satisty a 
taste that is dead; that the most ravish- 
1 music cannot enchant a shriveled 


lhe worshiper of Mammon who thinks 


hase delights by marrying fot 





money, will find that this sale of the 
God-given power of loving a noble wo- 
man is fatal to all future happiness. 


Vitality and Joy Should be the Stimulants 

It isdangerous passing the place where 
Nature calls a halt for rest and recuper- 
ation, beyond which brain and hand 
must be driven by stimulants or the spur 
ot ambition, instead of being impelled 
by the torces of a demanding vitality 
and the joy of execution. 
tration, softening of the brain, idiocy 


Nervous pros- 


temporary or permanent insanity, are 
lable to be the results of this crowding, 
which, if it accomplish anything worthy, 
does so at terrible cost. 

“In the midst of my triumphs I am 
but poorly,”” wrote Macaulay in his diary. 
‘I am out of sorts, and cannot write; 
why, I cannot tell. I wrote some of my 
history,—not amiss, but Iam not in the 
stream yet. I feel quite oppressed by 
the weight of the task. ... 1 sometimes 
lose months, I do not know how, accus- 
ing myself daily, and vet really incapa- 
ble of vigorous exertion. I seem under 
a spell of laziness. Then I warm, and 
can go on working twelve hours at a 


stretch. How I toiled a year ago!" 


The Fruits of insincerity 
It is dangerous passing the point 
where openness and sincerity cease to be 





characte 


the natural expression of 
When one begins to employ subterfuge, 
a thread has been introduced into his 
life,—a web which 1s very apt to seriously 
mar its entire texture. Though here 
and there the thread may be plucked 
out, one will find it as hard to eliminate 
the objectionable feature as the farmer 
does to clear the weeds from his fields. 
In both cases the seed has been sown, 

and must have issue 
It is dangerous passing the place 
appreciation, thoughtful- 


ness and courtesy are even occasionally 


where justice 






lett behind Loss. of respect, loss of 
affection, loss of business and the op- 
port ties for improving one’s condition 
and en , are the results of this 
passing. The law of cause and effect 
can never be evaded. 


There is no Going Back 
It is dangerous passing any point be- 


yond which lies less than purity of na- 





e, less than uprightness of character, 
less than a whole manhood. 

There is, in life, no real going back 
1 return to his injudi- 
he has, by his un- 








lu wandering, put in motion causes 
which must, directly or indirectly, now 


or in the future, affect his life and the 
At the entrance of these 
paths should be lifted high the warning, 


lives of others 


in large letters, that it may be heeded, 


**Dangerous Passing.’ 


fe ad 


Character Hints 


Virtue alone outbuilds the pyramids 
Her monuments shall last when Egypt's fall 
"OUNG 
* * * 

Wrinkles of the face may be successful- 
lv hidden by art; not so with the wrinkles 
of the heart.—MMe. DUFRESNOY 

* * * 

—Sincerity is to speak as we think, to do 
as we pretend or profess, to perform and 
make good what we promise, and really to 
be what we would seem and appear to be 

TILLOTSON 
* & # 
A sacred burden is the life ve bear, 
*k on it, lift it. bear it solemnly, 


Stand up and walk beneath it steadfastly 





Fail not tor sorrow, falter not tor sin, 
Bat onward, upward till the goal ye win 
FRANCES ANNE KEMBLE 
* * * 
I think that only is real which men love 
and rejoice in; not what they tolerate, but 





what they choose, what they embrace and 
avow and not the things which chill, be- 
numb and terrify them.—EMERSON 

*% * * 


Wisdom does not show itself so much in 
precept as in life,—in a firmness of mind 
and a mastery of appetite It teaches us to 
lo as well as to talk, and to make our words 
and our actions all of a color. —SENECA 

* # * 


‘And is it too late? 
No! for Time isa fiction, and limits not fate 
Thought alone is eternal. Time thralls it 
in vain 
For the thought that springs upward and 
vearns to regain 
The pure source of spirit, there is ro Too 
Late.” 
* * * 

I may pass off a spurious coin for a 
genuine, but sooner or later some one will 
drop it and detect the counterfeit ring. So 
I may palm off a counterfeit life upon soci- 
ety; for years it may not be detected, until, 
suddenly dropped in an unguarded moment, 
by some misfortune or adversity, the world 
discovers the deceit 





* * * 


Pray, yearn not for that courage which 
rushes to the fray, 
Though a heroism ‘tis that hath proudest 
plaudits won; 
But ‘* Courage of Convictions,” - what mul- 
titudes may Say, 
Recks little, if the conscience cannot tell 
the soul, ‘** Well done!” 
—Fanny L. FANCHER. 
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You Can Never Tell 


OU can never tell, when you send a 
word, 
Like an arrow shot from a bow 
By an archer blind,—be it cruel or kind, 
Just where it will chance to go. 
It may pierce the breast of your dearest 
friend, 
Tipped with its poison or balm; 
To a stranger's heart, in life's great mart, 
It may carry its pain or its calm 
You can never tell, when you do an act, 
Just what the result will be; 
But with every deed you are sowing a seed, 
hough its harvest you may not see 
Each kindly act 1s an acorn dropped 
in God's productive soil; 
Though you may not know, yet the tree 
shall grow 
And shelter the brows that toil. 


You can never tell what your thoughts will 
do 
In bringing you hate or love; 
For thoughts are things, and their airy 
wings 
Are swifter than carrier-doves. 
They follow the law of the universe,— 
Each thing must create its kind; 
And they speed o'er the track to bring you 
back 
Whatever went out from your mind. 
ELLA WHEELER WILCOX, in 


se 


American Technical Training 


‘*— AM positive.” said Dr. ‘T. Guilford 
Smith, of Buffalo, at Alfred Uni- 
versity, ‘that, in the struggle soon 

to come, and into which we are now en- 
tering, with all the rest of the world, for 
industrial supremacy, we shall win. We 
shall win because of the educated work 
of our people, directed by the still higher 
educated minds of our leaders. The 
other nations with which we must com- 
pete are Russia, Great Britain, and Ger- 
many. Already, these nations are look- 
ing to us for inspiration as to methods 


Munsey's 


‘IT particularly request you,” says the 
Russian Prince Hilkotf, Minister of Ways 
and Communications, managing engi- 
neer of the Trans-Siberian Railway, ‘‘to 
send all the literature bearing upon the 
opening of the various Pecific railways 

* * * 

In Great Britain, at the British Iron 
and Steel Institute, it was said that the 
two largest iron masters were the Duke 
of Devonshire and the Earl of Derby 
The tormer admitted that they were 
obliged to use American methods and 
automatic machinery, which is true to- 
day. He went on to speak of increased 
laboratory and industrial instruction 
He said that Spanish officers have been 
obliged to send to France for workmen 
to repair a portion of the fleet of Cadiz 
Their ship engineers are almost all for- 
eigners, many of them Scotchmen and 
Englishmen, and no Spaniards. 

* * * 

‘*In a visit to Southern Spain, in Feb- 
ruary last,” says atraveler, ‘‘ I found the 
railway cars and trolley lines in the 
hands of foreigners. English, French, 
and German companies had control ot 
the electric lights, gas, water, and ore 
mines; but the picture galleries,churches, 
palaces, and monuments were in Spanish 
hands. 

‘Barcelona is tired of the old re 
gime,” he says. ‘* This partof the king- 
dom believes in protection to home in- 
dustries against the free-trade policy ot 
the grandees and landowners; in Barce 
lona, the recent insurrection showed the 
power of this sentiment.” 


ead 


HENRY IRVING HONORED 
Henry Irving has very recently received 
the degree of LL.D., from Cambridge Uni- 
versity. He delivered his inaugural ad 
dress as the rede lecturer at Cambridge 
He is the successor of Ruskin, Mathew Ar 
nold, and Thomas Huxley. The subject ot 


his lecture was ‘‘The Theater in Relation to 


the State,” in which he.took the ground 
that the theater deserves the encourage 
ment of the state and municipalities be 
cause of its great influence as an educator 
5 
To do is to succeed, 
The smile of God is victory. 
— WHITTIER. 
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Pale and slender, abashed by the pres- 
your ence of the great officers in glittering 
ts! ex- uniforms, the little prisoner, only thir- 
ermost teen years old, was led forward. The 
° older admiral,seeing his embarrassment,spoke 
i want- kindly to him, and asked him to sing a 

song. 
ike to “I can't sing any but Yankee songs,” 


+ 
+ 
> 


said the trembling boy. ‘‘Come, my lit- 
tle fellow, don't be afraid,” said the ad- 
miral “Sing one of your Yankee songs, 
any one you can recollect. But still 
the boy hesitated. 
“Sing us a song,” roared Prescott, 
brutally,‘‘or I will give you a dozen with 
the cat gut the admiral interfered 
and again asked the boy to sing, telling 
him he should be set at liberty the next 
morning. Thus encouraged, the boy 
sang a ballad of eleven stanzas, describ- 
ing the capture of Prescott by Colonel 
William Barton. 
“I thought,” wrote a gentleman who 
was present, ‘the deck would go through 
with the stamping.” ‘Here, you young 


dog,’ said Prescott, joining heartily in 


the merriment; ‘there is a guinea for 


you.’ 
Next morning the boy was released. 
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He disliked Prescott officially as one of 
the enemies of his country, and person- 
ally on account of his threat of the cat-o- 
nine-tails, but he gave the Briton full 
credit for enjoying a good joke even at 
his own expense. 


© 
An Interruption 


ILLIE was asleep and Dan was 
W lonely. Willie is the minister's 
son; Dan is his dog. It was Sun- 
day morning,and everyone was at church 
but these two friends. It was warm and 
sunny, and they could hear the good 
preaching, for their house was next door 
to the church. 

‘‘Dan,” said Willie, ‘it is better here 
than in church, for you can hear every 
word, and don’t get prickles down your 

back, as you do when you have 
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AME Spider had spun her- 
|) selt lank and thin, 
With trying to take her 
neighbors in; 
Grasshopper had traveled so 
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: That he found he must give 
: up at last: 

: the Ant had bus- 
; The village till she was all 
; sevens Ginis 

: II 

: Old Bumble Bee had lived on 
4 he sweet 

ae he couldn't help but 

overeat 
had measured her puny length 


had no longer any strength; 


DAME SPIDER SPUN HERSELF LANK AND THIN’ 


And Mr. Beetle was shocked to find 
His eyes were failing and almost blind. 
III. 


So they all decided that they must seek 


t im) th 


é alth in the country for a week; 
\nd t made a mixed but a merry throng, 
i se who had children took them along 

t d their ter made their camp, 
Sheltered from possible cold and damp. ; 
IV. 

Twas novel, and each, in his own way 
Sought to make happy the holiday. 
(Grasshopper took his youngest dauy 
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THOUGHT SHE WOULD ANGLE FOR A FLY” 


~ 


Out for a stroll along the water; 
> S ked with jiov, **O. see the cherries!” 
P WW found some low-bush huckleberries. 
Y 
dame Spider, with mischief in her eve, 
I ! vould angle for a fly 
So, spinning a silk thread, long and fine, 
With wicked skill she cast the line: 
While Bumble Bee, in his gold-laced clothes 
In the shade of a clover-leaf lay for a doze. 
VI. 
Miss Worm, who was full of sentiment, 


With the maiden Antfor a ramble went; 
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CAMPING OUT 


Mrs. CLArkA Doty Bares 





THEY MADE A MIXED BUT A MERRY THRONG”’ 


} 
uddenly rose a thunder shower. 





berell.”’ 


VE. 


\ leaf on the water lay afloat, 


Which the blundering Beetle thought a boat; 
Far, down in his heart, his dearest wish 
Was to tind some hitherto unfound fish. 

He never came back from that fatal swim, 
So twas always thought that the fish found 


him. 





all as POTY tom, 


SUDDENLY ROSE A THUNDER SHOWER”’ 


t. when the cheery fire was lit, 





Tis time we folks were all abed!” 


IX. 


But scarce was each to his slumber laid, 
When the country folks came to serenade; 


With twang of fiddle, and toot of horn, 


And shriek of fife, they stayed till morn! 





“THE COUNTRY FOLKS CAME TO SERENADE” 


Poor campers! never a wink got they! 


So they started for home at break of day. 


was a flower, and there a flower,— 


screamed; but they got on very well, 


hey found what the Ant called an ‘‘um- The 


heapee vy branches over it, 
he light of the crackling blaze, 
1 funny stories of other days 
smoked, till the Ant yawned wide 


to sit up straight.” 

In some way, while Willic 
was listening, he fell asleep. 

Dan kissed him on the nose 
but, when Willie went to sleep 
he went to sleep to stay, and 
did not mind trifles. So Dan 
sat down with the funniest 
look of care on his wise, black 
face, and with one ear ready 
for outside noises. , 

Now the minister had for his 
subject, ** Daniel.” This was 
the name he always gave Dan 
when he was teaching him to 
sit up and beg, and other tricks 
While the dog sat thinking, the 
name ‘‘Daniel” fell on his 
ready ear. Dan at once ran into 
the church through the vestry 
door. He stood on his hind 
legs, with his forepaws droop- 
ing close beside the minister, 
who did not see him, but the 
congregation did. When the 
minister shouted ‘* Daniel 
again, the sharp barks said, 
“Yes, sir,” as plainly as Dan 
could answer. 
minister started back, 
looked around, and saw the 
funny little picture; he then 
wondered what he should do 
next, but just then through the 
vestry came Willie. His face 
was rosy from sleep, and he 
looked a little frightened. He 
walked straight toward his fa- 
ther, and took Dan in his arms, 
and said ‘Please ‘scuse 
Dan, papa. I went to sleep 
and he runned away.” 

Then he walked out with 
Dan, looking back at the smil- 
ing congregation. The minis- 
ter ended his sermon as best 
he could; but then he made a 
resolve, if he ever preached 
again on the prophet Daniel, 
he would remember to tie up 
the dog.—‘'Our Little Ones.” 
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Whom Are You Helping ? 


‘HyOYSs,” said the father of 
3 Daniel Webster, ‘‘] an 
called away on court du- 
ties, to be gone a week. 1 will 
give you a stint to cut up the 
corn, which is just ripe. Wher 
and you have finished the work 
you can have the rest of the 
time for play.” 

‘‘Dan,” said Ezekiel to his 
; younger brother, after their fa 
ther had gone,‘‘we can do this 
work in three days easil)\ 
enough; let us play the first 
three days.” ‘All right,” sai 
Daniel; and not until Thurs 
day morning did they prepa 
to cut the corn. 

“Dan,” said Ezekiel, as h 
took a good look at the mat 
long rows, ‘‘we can't do a 
that work in three days, any 
: way, so let's play the othe 
three days “Tm agreed 
replied Daniel, and their fi 
ther returned on Saturda 
night to find every stalk « 
corn standing as he had left 1 

“Ezekiel, what have yo 
been doing ?”’ he asked, ster! 
ly, his face dark as a thunde: 
cloud. ‘Nothing, sir!” falter 
ed the elder boy, in trepid: 
$s tion. ‘Daniel, what have yo 
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been doing came next 1! tones vet 
more severe ‘“Hely xy Zeke plied 
Daniel, with such an innocent air that 
the father smiled, and ex ed the boy 
from the punishment the de 
server 

Had the young oO ) ‘ to 
help Zeke we sho a ot ave ire 
from him much in after life; b e& SOK 
learned to ‘help Danie \ ones 
faithful work for both his fat 
himself, and rapidly rose in perso 
power, and in the respect of a who 
knew him 


. 
A New Game 


Mary C. SPAULDIN 


-T-HOSE who eagerly welcome a novel 
form of entertainment may be 1n- 
terested in a game called ** 


eristics his game serves to 








Lc MiSs aA 
social hour very pleasantly, and may be 
played by two or more persons Asa 
mental stimulant, it is of special value 

since it tends to develop quickness and 
oO nality of thought. The game, which 
is aptly named, consists of describing 
certain characteristics of a perso V 
words whose first rs are the ils 
of the person de ed For ince 

the question m asked W as 
a ‘Maudlin Gobbler The answe 


Agait “Who yes 
Melodies Che reply. of 
homas Moore. When we heat 


Mother (,O00S¢ 
* Tinkling 


course, 1 











of one who ‘Cheers Many Dinners,” the 
brilliant and affable Chauncey M. De- 
pew is immediately brought to 1 d 
’ the desi oO 
apply t 
By the wo a 
i Elect lan € 
4 es Thomas A | - 
Ss‘ of whom Americans are so 
yveryone has Seen” E. H. Sothern 
The list of questions and answers br 
low might be continued inde tely, but 
enough have been given to enable the 
clever reader to extend the list at wil 
eird Concoctor Wilkie Collins 


= a 


er Books Sell Harriet Beecher Stowe 
iturally Belligerent Napoleon | iparte 
onderful Sapience William shakespeare 


Mark Twain 


Rene 
“27 


} t 
ikes Travesties 


—— 


6. Loved Animals Louis Agassiz 
7. Brilliantly Nonsensical Bill Nye 
R. Hernando Corte 


Haughty Conqueror 

g. Adds heastal 
burne 

10. Gayly Depicts Manners ?—George Du Maurier 

11. Border Heroics Bret Harte 

12. Hereditary Glory Henry Gladstone 

13. Acts Kealistically Ada Rehan 

14. Lasting Writer Lew Wallace 

15. Dismal Allegory Dante Alighier 

16. Joyous Gentle Writer ?—J. G. Whittier 

L igorous Humanitarian Victor Hug 

18. His Works Live Henry W. Longtellow 

19. Funny Komantic Stories K 

20. Pretty Hat Soldier P. H. Sher 

21. Keaches Beyond Robert Brow 

22. Liberty's Knight Louis Kossuth 

23. Mightiest Artist Michael Ange 

24. Goes with Creoles George W. ( 


Sunshine \lgernon swin 


25. Best Friends Beaumont and Fletcher 

2. A Cunning Detective \. Conan Dov 

27. Makes Brethren Brotherly Maud B ngton 
Booth 

28. Friendly Humorous Speaker F. Hopkinsot 


Smith 

29. Always Parting Adelina Patti 
30. Works with Stone? W. W. Story 
31. Popular Bishop ?—Phillips Brooks 
2, Fights Every Wrong 2 inces E. ‘Willard 
33. Wit Meets Truth ?—W. M. Thackeray 

34. African Liberator Abraham Lincolr 

35. Much About Liquor Mary A. Livermore 








36. Is Justly Popular Ignace Jean Paderewsk 
37. Joyful Life Slayer John L. Sullivan 

a. Very Robust Queen) Victoria, Kegit 

39. Lord High Chancellor Li Hung ¢ 


40. Charming Criminal Charlotte Cord 


a 
How to Make Your Canary Happ 


A lady of our acquaintance, suspecting 





her canary might have lice, took it, in 
the early evening, after it had gone to 
roost, and sprinkled it well with the in- 
sect powder usually sold at bird stores 
She then covered the top of the with 
atowel. In the course of the evening 


she picked one hundred and fifteen lice 
from the towel 
happy by killing one hundred and fifteen 
living upon it We have 
found by experience that nothing adds 
more to the happiness of our canaries 
than to buy little ten cent mirrors and 
hang them on their cages in such posi- 


lice that were 









tion that neither the sun nor all 
dazzle the birds. vy apparently take 
as much pleasure in looking at them 


pretty selves as any young lady or gentle- 
man who this ‘Dumb 


reads article. 
Animals.” 





SUCCESS 


Brain Teasers 








“TO the first subscriber who sends accurate answers to all four Bra Teasers 
below, St I offers tive free subscriptions for one year 
Replies must be neat, brief and comprehensive, and must reach the editor 
by October ro, 1898 August Teasers will be answered in Octobe ( 
Brain Teaser No. 1.— A mass of iron, whose specific gravity is 7.8, weighs 125 pounds 
less in waterthan in air. What is its bulk in cubic inches, and what, its w tin air 





Brain Teaser No. 2.— ‘To what height can a balloon ascend, and what weight can 
s 4 
it lift 
Brain Teaser No. 3.—Give the correct reading of the following ct is old letter 


written on the general plan of a rebus 


Friend Sir, friend, 
stand your disposition ; 
I bearing 


a man the world 
is whilst the 
contempt, 
ridicule. 
are 
ambitious. 


Brain Teaser No. 4 





WHAT HISTORICAL INCIDENT DOES THIS PICTURE REPRESENT ? 


Answers to July Brain Teasers 


HOW MANY MARBLES HAD EACH? 
As either, on receiving one glass agate, had two, it is evident that each 
: used in counting the clay marbles, they may be 
omitted from the general solution. 


William, 


} + 


of these; and, as they are not 


he first case, five clay marbles from John, had ten more 


recelving 








than in the second, when he gave five to the latter. John, however, who gave five 
marbles the first time, had then ten less than in the second division, when he re- 
ceived five. As they had equal numbers in the second case, each then had half of 
all the clay marbles; hence, the first time, William had ten more and John ten less 
than half the total number, William having twentv more than Jolin sut, as 
William, in having twenty more marbles, had twice as many as Jolin, twenty mar- 
bles must be John’s number in the first case; forty, William's; and sixty, the total 








number. Furthermore, as William needed to receive only five marbles at first, to 
have forty, he must have had thirty-five marbles before viding; and, as John 
would have to give away five from his original number, to ve twenty left in 





first. 


QUESTION 


he must have had twenty-five at 


BIOGRAPHICAL 


first case, 





Giuseppe Balsamo, born in Palermo, June 2, 1743, showed early depravity, and, 
at the age of sixteen, was known as the shrewdest rogue in his native city He 
soon became famous t vl a char- 


1roughout Europe as Count Alessandro di Cagliostro 
latan and impostor almost unrivaled in history He died in prison at the age of 
hity-two. 
PHILOSOPHICAL QUESTION 

The rays of light falling upon or passing through soap-suds include all the 
of the solar spectrum. ‘These colors are more or less separated, reflected an 
fracted by every bubble-wall in the suds, the myriads of variously colored 
thus produced intermeeting and combining in pure white light, with little regard 
to the color of the soap or the water. 

HISTORICAL PICTURE QUESTION 
This represents Patrick Henry addressing the Continental Congress 


colors 
qa re- 


rays 











2g 
Ripples of Laughter 
Your n t 5 t . f 
t t r f Scot 
ur { I n irch 
= 1} " tten 
wonders scotch ¢ k | 
\ litt 1 sint h It ' 
{ 3. A ! her n her tor being 
n 4 l ’ \ d not t I 
qt n re} t s I t the comn ne I 
omicer of this 
Or my daughter Salida n to he ttle 
girl of six, “you should not be frightene ind run 
trom the goat Don't ou kn that ye« re a 
Christian scientist But, mamma said the 


daughter, excitedly,**the billy 





\ little boy was very anxious to have his pious 
uncle give him a Jersey calf The uncle said 


Johnnie, when you want anything very much you 
should pray for it Well,’ said the little fellow 
“do you believe, uncle, that God would give mea 


calt it | should pray for one Why, of course 
uncie t uncle said the boy 


give me this calf and you pray for the other calf. 





Mr. Smith was perusing his morning paper when 


he came to a report which made him exclaim In 
Jeopardy! Jeopardy Jeopardy et’s see 
is somewhere near China Vell, I'm glad 





old ship has reached a port somewhere, f« 
ire | expected she had gone to the bottom, 


“If you are in want. why don’t you beg isked 
Leigh Kich, ot man who presented a most dis 
gusting and paintul picture of dirt and disease and 
want 


yer honor. 
iid a word 


honor, but see h« 


sure it is beggin’ I am 
Why, you hav 


“(ov coorse not 





is speakin’ throu holes in me trousers andth 
bones creepin’ ou ne Sk l_ook at me sunk 
en cheeks and the tamine that is startin in meevyes 


Man alive, isnt that 


tongues 











Livingstone said it amusing to listen to the 
ex mations of surpr the native At ins 
on seeing their faces rror, tor the first time 
They would beseech him to allow them to see them 
selves in this wo rtul glass Why said one 
woman my ears <« is Dig as pumpkin eaves 
Ihave no chin at a said another I would 
have been pretty but for these high cheek bones 
See how my head shoots up in the middle and 
so on their remarks conti ied in a way we can well 
imagine ivingstone would sometimes pretend 
to be asleep for the sake of hstening to the funny 


while the looking-glass entertainment 


Was going on 


speeches 


It was Willie’s first prayer meeting During the 
service his father was asked to otter prayer, and in 
the midst of its petition a cual aula responded 
with a hearty amen Willie suttered this to pass 
without remark: but wheu it was repeated, think 
ing it was said to draw his fathers prayertoa 
close. he could stand it no longer, and, rising in 
his seat, he exclaimed in his clear, childish voice 

Don't you mind him, papa; you pray just as 
long as you want to 


Well, my child, 
tle daughter. on returning from church 
you remember of all the preacher said Noth 
ing. was the timid reply Nothing said he, 
gravely Now, remember, the next time you go 
to church you must tell me something he says, or 
you'll have to stay indoors and study your cate 
chism Next Sunday the little girl came home 
ill excitement | remember something, papa 
said she Well, what did the preacher say 

He said.” she cried, delightedly Now a collec 
tion will be taken up! 


said a strict parent to his lit 
what do 


HIS LITTLE JOKE 
Madam Gostwok, the spiritualist 
} 


nous business 


Reporter 
loes an enor 

Publisher 
advertising medium Puck 


That ’s because she’s such a good 


A DOUBTFUL SIGN 
Susie Jackson (ecstatically Oh, mamma! I's 
shuah Absalom lubs me, ‘ »>when he 
me toe his bosom I kin feel his heart t’robbin 
violently 





presses 





Mrs. Jackson Humph Am vo’ shuah it ain't 
his Watahbury watch yo’ teel t’robbin 1 got 
tooled dat way mahsaif on yo’ fadder Judge 


COCK ROBIN REVISED 
wal 


the d 


seriously entangled 
ruction of the Spanish 


One of the comin 





with the myster 





squadron oft Santiago, has perpetrated this 
Who caught Cervera 
I.”’ said Schley with my little eve 
I caught Cervera 
Who sunk his ships 
I.’ said Bob Evans, swearing, “by heavens 


I sunk his ships 
Who 





W ho took Manila 
[ewe says History, witt ul 
Dewey took Manila New Yor 





ONE OF THEM KINGS 


One of our United States vessels lying 1n the 
Naples some year wwo was visited bya 
large number of shore dignitaries in most gor- 
geous uniforms, one of whom. carelessly leaning 
iwainst a canvas ventilating shaft, vanished quick 
ly to the lower regions An old tar who saw the 
performance, went to the officer of the deck, and 
touching his hat, said if you please, sir, one of 
them kings has just tumbled down the hatchway.”’ 
Exchange 


ort of 
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Ministering Angels 


bt of Science 


SCIENCR.- - 





‘UP To DATE 


WaALtTER WELLESLEY 


by no means exhausts what might 


be discussed 1n the same strain. ‘Those 
ings that we have to-day, we put 
vit because they are the best 





hat are oftered, but 


1em that we would not 4 





tt 


dispense with if better could 


Accountics. 





- 
Keep Some of the Money at Home 


The people of the United States con- 


sume 1,900,000 Tons Ol sugar annually,or 


Nearly nine- 


out sixty pounds 
nateriai is imported, 


apiece, 
ths of the raw 
jough vast areas of our country pos- 
table soil and a propitious cli- 
ate for supplementing the sugar-cane 


stry of Louisiana by an immense 














production of sugar-beets. 
It is said that, in general,any soil that 
produce a good crop of Indian corn, 
wheat, or potatoes, will, under proper 
ltivation, produce a good crop of sug- 
i eets e only qualification, practi- 
cally he soil on which they are 
yrow! ve reasonably level, and 
] The cost of a good crop 
is from ‘enty to seventy dollars pet 
acre h local conditions and 
the experience and intelligence of the 
grower. The Department of Agriculture 


rs thirty to forty dollars a con- 
servative estimate of the cost per acre, 
and ten to fifteen tons an average crop, 
h will command tour dollars or more 
to which shouid be added the 
ision residue or pulp from the fac- 
tory, which forms a palatable and nutri- 
tious food for stock. As sugar is a hy- 
i its production exhausts the 
il as little as any crop a farmer can 











ocarbon 


Taise 

‘AS soon as farmers in a given locali- 
ty can demonstrate their ability to grow 
a beet of high sugar content, and will 


bind themselves to sup ply such beets in 
the necessary quantities, says a recent 

Farmer's Bulletin, ‘*manufacturers 
ll not be slow to establish factories 














, 
\ eve the conditions of location, 
ransportation, etc., are favorable. The 
a e of | ris an indus- 
di agriculture, 
a 1 oniy v successfully accom- 
ed by the investment of large cap1- 
‘ the direction of skilled arti- 
st Nas already pass the 
: © experiment. atid its limi- 
~ i ert aete d CiOselLy 
to sho it affords a fai 
) . 1 it, Vv 
t If « d or of 

( ) at « es 
ne so ch tor many an l 
ehborhood in New England, it would 


lit ve the pre ssure from over- 


i 
production of wheat and corn in several 





tates of the West. Surely, some of the 
$60,000,000 or more sent abroad every 
ear for raw Sugar could be kept at 
home to the benefit of all concerned. 


Popular Misconception 
of Mushrooms 

Mushrooms are often called ‘‘vegeta- 
ble beefsteak,” and said to contain large 
intities of protein. But an analysis 
ist published by the Sheffield Scientific 
School of Yale University shows that the 
common mushroom contains nearly fifty 
water than beefsteak, 
th as much nitrogen and 
protein,and but one-forty-fourth as much 








r cent more 


exactly one-fif 


From the results of many experiments 
at the Sheffield Scientific School, corrob- 
orated by similar results obtained by 
German investigators, the following con- 
clusions are drawn :— 


When it is remembered that mush- 








rooms contain seventy-five to n 
, and that the total 
g ein present is compara- 
tively small,it will be seen that thev cor- 
respond with fresh vegetables. Indeed, 


nterior to manv vey- 


two per cent. of wate 


rmount o ro n 


thev are decidedly 


etables. The expression, vegetable beet- 


steak, seems peculiarly inappropriate 
when applied in a_ strictly chemical 
sense A person depending upon mush- 
rooms to furnish the amount of protein 


lav's d let, we 





necessary 1n a ¢ d be com- 


pelled to consume about eight pounds, 
if the morel, a fair average species, were 
] rbohvdrate content of 
tively high, but there 

bohydrate toods in the 


and, consequently, no 


his constituent of the 





‘Although mushrooms and other edi- 


hly 


ious foods, they are undoubtedly 


vi cannot be considered as hig 








St co ents or rood accessories, 
They add to t palatability of many 
food materials n cooked with them 
and may be served in many appetizing 


} 


Their use can undoubtedly be 
1} } 
1} 


yy skillful growing and careful 


v 
Jan Szczepanik 


Galician schoolmaster who has 





l the telelectroscope. which,when 
llenable us to see objects 





\N SZCZEPANIK 


electrical battery can trans- 
See June Success for an 


as tar as an 
mit a current. 


lustrated description of this wonderful 


evice. 


1 
] 
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v 
Teachers, What Do You Think? 


Harvard Universi 


tv offers, for 1898-99, 
courses for the 1 





several excellent ly 





lucation and for the Professional 
iy of Teachers. Principals 1 
Superintendents of Schools With s 


Harvard and other lead- 
th 














ing college with the use of pro- 
De 1 
gressive me¢ in most of our SCchnoo!s 
of lower grade, it would seem, at first 
{ aphnd f th } f ne ‘ 
oug as it the best of factitie are 
wa ible to insure the armonious 
vo vot eve cCoY Oo tree p ric 
“¢ "> S\ te Tt om t 1¢ to ( ne K1 cleTr- 
va a) tot t\ Co ty >) stave 
Ss é t t ere S one hele 
\ t ated, one dreary waste ma 
l a ( ‘ poe ot tert t\ one ‘ ta 
{ t ft al a T ott S10) 0 mt< jiect a 
| ance—the purely political school 
on ittes a fortunately mn 
It is necessa o say that t n 
is not intended for the well-educated, 
ae | ee ee tas t 
ZEAIOUS Sf (Mol otticer WO KCCDS AaAvDTCAaSL 
of educational progress, and does his 
dt ling to the promptings of a 







1 a conscientious heart 

lawver once said that ‘‘The 
deliberations of a petit jurv set at 
naught the foreordination of God.” He 
might have added that the phrenologo- 
idiosyncracies and the politico-pocketico- 
prejudicio-paternalistico-patronagico-pa- 
tronizico-protovertebratico-inspired lucu- 
brations and votes of some of the antedi- 
luvian fossils who manage to get upon 
school committees, occasionally, often 
render of no avail all the science of our 
pedagogical schools, all the knowledge 
and enthusiasm of our teachers. No 
doubt it is incident to our form of gov- 
ernment that such people should get 
elected to committees, now and then,but 
they should not be allowed to sit in owl- 
like silence and assumed wisdom on all 
ordinary occasions, only to wake up and 
wrong things at critical 
times,when put into motion by pressure, 
prejudice or passion. Some _ patriotic 


do just the 


college should promote civilization by 
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offering courses of at least a week, pref- 
erably a month, for those would-be com- 
mitteemen who have not the remotest 
idea of the underlying principles which 
should govern in the deliberations and 
administration of such an office. Let 
them prepare for their work and pass 
examinations for it, as teachers do. Let 
scheols be provided for them and reason- 
able attendance made compulsory. 
v 

The True Preserver of Forests 

Chief B. Fernow, of the Forestry 
Division of the Department of Agricul- 
ture at Washington, says that a judi- 
clous use of the ax tends to preserve and 
even improve our forests. He only asks 
that the cutting be done with the double 
purpose in view of utilizing the mature 
lumber and of affording to younger trees 
the space they need to secure air and 
sunshine. He considers a lumberman 
who will work 1n this way a true friend 
of forestry, while those who adopt the 
customary but stupid plan of cutting all 
the trees, little and big, at a time, 
to make clean work,” as they often ex- 
press their idea, are probably lineal de- 


““so aS 








scendants of the man who killed the 
goose that laid the golden egg. 
5 

A Gigantic Naval Enterprise 

It is reported that Russia will dig a 
canal for battleships, connecting Riga 
on the Black sea with Cherson on th 
Baltic, 1,080 miles apart. By 


the channels of the rivers Riga, 
Beresina, and Dnieper, but 125 

excavation will be necessary. ‘T 
neers plan to open the canal withit 


years, and estimate its cost at $97,000,- 





ooo. In addition to the strategical value 
of such a water-course, 1t w iit prove ot 


enormous advantage to commerce, as 
vidi - . + sm! te y . < 
would our contemplated Nicaragua 


Canal,which should be begun forthwith 
- 


A Chance for Inventors 





The Belgian government offers a prize 
of $9,650 for a match paste containing no 
phosphorus, the conditions being, in 
effect, that the matches must be easy to 
light when Senne. but not otherwise, 
free from dangerous sputtering or poison- 
ous fumes, not easily affected by ordi- 
nary changes of climate, and not lable 
to spontaneous combustion or decompo- 
ion. Competition closes January 1, 
1899. For full particulars, address M. 
Woeste rent of Industry and 
Jatérale, Brussels. 


. 
Science Notes 


American firm has re- 


cently closed its second Japanese COTi- 


t 
Sl 


4 
03.4 
ol 





tract tor s§0,000 Worth of wire. 


It is said that American 
manutacturers will exhibit 


electrical 
machinery 


val | at $1,000,000 at the Paris Exposi- 
tion in 1g0o, 

One of the Atlé 1 cable companies 
claims to have ia nittodl pennies code 


words through a cath five hundred 
broken about midway, by 


nvented apparatus 


miles long, 
means or a recently- 
- 

A correspondent of the ‘Electrical 
Review writes from Constantinople 
that the reason for the backwardness 
there in matters clectrical is that the 
Sultan cannot discriminate between 
“dynamo” and ‘‘dynamite,” the latter 
being his special aversion. 

* 

The Ramapo Water Company has 
obtained control of over a thousand 
square miles of watersheds in eastern 
New York, and plans to use the availa- 
ble power to develop enough electricity 
to run all the surface cars in the metrop- 
olis. 


- 


Otto Ammon, the anthropologist, says 
that Bismarck’s brain, which weighed 
,867. grammes, was the heaviest on 
record, Cuvier's weighed 1,830 grammes 
Byron's, 1,807; Kant's, 1,650; Schiller’s 
1,630; and Dante's, 1,420. The averagé 
weight of educated European brains is 
1,380 grammes. 
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Honor to Whom Honor is Due 


The Insignia of Army and Navy Rank 
and Their Interpretation 























x 8M) HEN you must 

gt know I am acor- 

poral,” exclaim- 

ed an important 

officer to Wash 

: ington, In ex 

planation of why 

he could not be 

expec ted to 

‘*take hold” and 

share the labors 

( which he ordered 

the soldiers to do Washington 

) put his shoulder to the work, and 

then told the corporal who he was 

Probably neither of the two illustrious 
personages had on their ‘* straps 





But, when dressed for parade, a per- 
son who is aw fait 
can tell whether a 
the person he sa- * we 
lutes is a general : 











or a corporal, an 
ral or a mid- 


























a 
s nan General’s Shoulder Straps 
cloth back- 
ground for the arm 1 is ¢ k 
b] for the general sta t i 
e arti 
semesepes Se af Is ir! 
—— F the infant 
Ks eres alryv, vellow 
Lieutenant General's nent H s n 
Shoulder Straps the ge i 
grade occup 
only Washington, Grant, Sh ul 





lan; the two stars 
United States 
arms in gold; and 
the lieutenant 
general, a grade 
occupied by 
Washington, 
Grant, Sherman, 
Sheridan, and 
Schofield. Scott 
held it by brevet. The major general 
has two gold stars on the shoulder strap; 
the brigadier, one 
star. The colonel 
has asilver eagle; 
~ = the lieutenant 
colonel and ma- 
jor, a strap with 
two leavesof gold 
and silver respectively. The captain's 
strap has two silver bars at each end; 
the first lieuten- 
ant’s, one; the 
second lieutenant 
has a plain strap. 
The corporal has 
two chevrons on 


She rid 
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Adjutant General’s Dep’t. 


























Colonel's Shoulder Straps 











Lieut. Colonel and Major 


the arm of the 

coat: the sergeant, three; the order- 

ly sergeant, three. with a diamond; 

7 the sergeant ma- 
jor has three 


chevronsinangle, 
and, above, three 
bars in arc; the 
quartermaster 
sergeant has 
three chevrons in 
angle, capped 
by three bars 
straight; the ord- 
nance sergeant 
has three bars 
andastar. The adjutant general's de- 
partment has the shield within a wreath 
upon the field 
cap; the engi- 
neer corps wear 
a castle withm a 
wreath upon the 
field cap; the 
general of a 
corps staff has ‘“‘U. S.” in a wreath upon 
the field cap; the signal corps have two 


r crossed signal 


flags and an up- 





Cadets of the Military 
Academy 











Captain’s Shoulder Straps 








right flambeau 
within a wreath 
The infantry 
private is known 
by two crossed 
rifles upon his cap; 
the cavalryman, by two crossed swords; 
the artilleryman, by three crossed can- 
nons. Ordnance officers wear a bursting 

















First Lieutenant’s 
Shoulder Straps 


SUCCESS 


bomb upon the field cap. The West 
Point cadet wears the shield and eagle, 
with “U.. 6. M. A. 


The admiral has straps with four sil- 
ver stars, with a gold foul-anchor under 
outer 
the vice- 
admiral has three 
with an 
anchor under the 
middle star; a 
rear admiral has 
two stars witha 
foul anchor in the centre. 
gold bullion epaulets 


¥ ete | 


Rear Admiral’s Shoulder 


the two 





stars; 


Stars. 











Admiral’s Shoulder Straps 


Two 
are also worn by 
all commissioned 
naval officers 
above the ensign. 

A commodore 
has two foul an- 
chors with a star 
between; the 
captain, two foul 
anchors with an eagle between. A com- 
mander has two silver oak leaves, with 
a foul anchor be- 
tween; the leu- 
tenant command- 
er has the oak 
] silvern, 
lieutenant 
has a foul anchor 


silver 























Straps 








in the centre, with 
two bars at 
each end; the Rear Admiral Sampson’s 
or heutenant, Flag 
the same with one silver bar at each end 
1 ensign has a foul anchor in the cen 
tre of the strap. 
The master-at-arms 


rons,the upper one arched, 





istar en- 
closed and an ea- 
The 


s mate 


gle overhead. 
boatswain’ 
] three bar 

unted by 


an- 
chors and an eagle 


crossed fou] 





above. The quar- 
laster’s chev- 
rons are three, 


surmounted by 
a wheel and eagle 
above; the sec- 
ond class has two 
chevrons with 
a wheel and eagle. 
The gunner'’s 
mate has a single 
chevron sur- 
crossed cannons and an 





Quartermaster’s Chev- 
rons, First Class 


mounted by 
eagle above. 

All commissioned officers and naval 
cadets, — graduates after four years’ 


study at the Na- 


val Academy,— 
wear, on their 

Commander and Lieuten- 
ant Commander 








hats, the U. S. 
shield and eagle 
in front of two 
crossed anchors. 

Rear Admiral 
Sampson tlies the 
rectangular blue flag with two white 
stars; the vice-admiral has the same 
with three stars, and the admiral four 
stars. The commodore has the swallow- 
tailed pennant, a blue flag with centred 


Star. 


SHADOW OR SUNSHINE 

‘*My — hay — crop — is — a — failure,” 
drawled ar old farmer in a whining tone. 

‘‘Is your potato crop a failure?” asked 
a hearer. 

“Ho.” 

‘* Your oats?” 

= No ; 

‘* Your corr 

*O, no! O, no!” 

‘*Well, brother, why not begin with 
success and thankfulness, and then put 
your one failure in parenthesis at the 
end?” 











? 
SEVEN GIRL CONDUCTORS 


Since last June, seven young ladies have 
been serving as street-car conductors on the 
Chillicothe, Ohio, electric road. Over a 
thousand women answered the company's 
advertisement for women conductors. From 
these, seven were carefully selected. The 
uniform adopted is neat, serviceable and 
becoming. The girl conductors work nine 
hours a day every day in the week but one, 
at a salary of four dollars a week. Since 
their advent on the road, receipts from 
fares are said to have increased thirty per 
cent. 


A Brain for Finance 
The Young Machinist who Became a 
Treasury Official and Helped Float the 
War Loan 


task of 


bonds was 


HE 


ISSUINY $200,000,000 of 


governments great 


finished on the fourteenth of July 
That it was done with a surpris- 
ing degree of success in the face of what 


has for some time been 


understood as a 


growing general prejudice 
piling up of a bonded indebtedness by 
the government is 
in that the work was indeed well 
plished. It 
ability to achieve this happy consumma- 
tion. 
was to see the 


all the more notable 


accom 
required no mean executive 
ple 


The patriotic wish of our 


peo 
‘“‘sinews of war” provided 
in the most expeditious manner p ] 
An extraordinary sum of 
be raised. How to do it 
the wide-spread antipathy to bond is- 


sues, was a problem from wh 


money had to 


in the teeth of 








est, the most self-contident party leaders 
shrank. 

Yet, when the people of the Unite 
states realized they 


were committed to war, 


and that they were 


obliged to furnish the 
money to arm, equip 
and teed soldiers, there 
. ein aca i Seciat 
Was no sign of hesita 
tion 


It was the design of 
the highest 


the administration, 


officers of 


as 

well as of Congress 
é ne 

that the issue should 


be so framed and regu- 


lated as to insure the 
greatest and widest 


dittusion of su bscrip- 
tions possible. The 
loan restricted 
and regulated in the 
sums limited to each 
subscriber,that persons 
of the most unpreten- 


Was so 
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His force ane ‘ ave made 

hemse s f¢ . vot he rt 

lent, a " \ ( 1\ that the 

cle orce there w pieasa \ 

pre abiy reme 0 atte 

BS Cc ect witl t she have 
ceased 


Georg Moritz Ebers 
Master of Egyptian Lore and Romance 
GYPTIAN history was touched by 
as by a magi- 
ancient 1n- 


live 


the pen ol Ebers 


cian’s wand, and the 
habitants and 


scenes before 


our eyes in ‘‘Uarda,” the ‘Egyptian 
Princess,” and other romances of the 
Land of the Nile. But his pen is laid 
aside forever. 

Georg Moritz Ebers was a ‘‘posthu- 


mous child,”’ his father, a Berlin banker, 











having died fourteen days before he was 
bor! on March 1, 1537. ‘To soothe a 
mothe heartbreak,” said the novelist, 
I came in the saddest hours of her life 
d, amo vy other pet hames, she called 
me a ‘comtort chiud 
The mother of every child is the best 
ot mother ane his 
‘ introduced hin 
( R ( C1 oe, the 
Ari al ] ay 
Quixote t Gullive 
l t\¢ Home 
he r enie ke giant 
oal } Over me 
( CX ( ed a tro 
educational influence 
he said 
He early went to Froe 
bel’s school, at lhau 
a clarming wora, as 
he Said, atterwards, 
Froebel told him, when 
a very small boy “You 





will wander far through 


the world, my boy; your 
teeth are wide apart. 

‘I can still trace the 
enduring mastery ovet 


me of that old champion, 








tious and scant re- Heinrich Langethal; for, 
sources might invest. although he deserted 
The result was more FRANK A. VANDERLIP Kilhau as early as my 
than gratifying. The sixteenth year, he co- 


amount asked for could have beer dis- 
posed of many times over to the ever- 
ready capitalists, but the opportunity 
given to people of moderate means was 
quickly embraced, and it is doubtful if 
ever before a bond issue was placed 
in the hands of many people as 
the books were closed on the fourteenth 
of July last. 

Within a remarkably short time after 
the bond bill became a law, every detail 
as to its operations was made known to 
the people. ‘The necessary information 
was furnished by a letter, well known 
now as circular 1o1, the author of which 
is Frank A. Vanderlip, the assistant 
secretary of the treasury, to whom great 
credit is due for the notable success in 
placing these bonds. ‘The man and the 
hour met in him. War, and other occa- 
sions of great moment, invariably devel- 
op the forceful capacities of men. It was 
so with Mr. Vanderlip. Many a man 
now in public life,—for the assistant sec- 
retary is yet quite a young man,—had a 
national reputation at a time when Mr. 
Vanderlip was an obscure apprentice in 
a machine-shop out in Illinois. It was 
there he used an acquisitive brain as well 
as deft and industrious hands. He mas- 
tered shorthand, became a _ reporter, 
earned a course of study at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, began newspaper work, 
and soon so well demonstrated his apt- 
ness and ability, that he attained the re- 
sponsible position of principal editor of 
the Chicago ‘‘Tribune.”” In this position 
the thoroughness of his work and the 
soundness of his views won him an envi- 
uble reputation among the business men 
of the Metropolis of the West. So 
it was no surprise that he should be 
chosen by Lyman Gage, himself a lead- 
ing Chicago banker, as his private sec- 
retary, when the former was chosen 
secretary of the treasury. 

Promotion for Mr. Vanderlip was a 
foregone conclusion. He had been in 
the department scarcely a year when he 
was advanced to the office of assistant 
secretary of the treasury. Admirably 
has he thus far performed its duties. 


so 





erced my tastes into a path from which 
I have never swerved. He was totally 
blind, had been a pupil of Schleierma- 
cher, and F. A. Wolf; he gave me, on 
parting, one of my life mottoes, in 
Greek,—a/étheuin en agapé, ‘speaking 
the truth in love.’’’ Hearoused Ebers’s 
love of antiquity. 

Under Leipsius and Brugsch, at Ber- 
lin, he went deep into Egyptology; then 
there came into his imagination the ro- 
mance which he called the “Egyptian 
Princess.” He took it to Leipsius. ‘‘Let 
such things alone,” said that scholar, 
‘and do not compromise your reputation 
as a scientist by such extravagances.”’ 
3ut when Leipsius read it, he confessed 
it was ‘‘a scholarly work, and also a 
fascinating romance.”’ 

He ransacked the Egyptology of Eu- 
ropean museums; in 1565, became 
turer at Jena, and afterwards professor 


lec- 


of Egyptology and archeology. In 1869, 
he visited Egypt, Nubia and Arabia. 
The winter of 1872-73 found him again 





in Egypt; and this time he discovered 
the famous Ebers papyrus, dating back 
to the sixteenth century before Christ, 
one hundred and ten pages of brown- 
ish-yellow papyrus leaves, ten or twelve 
inches square, containing a medical 
work, but having many important notes 
of Egyptian life. He published this in 
two volumes; also his splendid popular 
works, ‘Egypt, ‘* Palestine,” and 
‘Through Gorken to Sinai.” 

But his historical romances will live 
the longest of all his works. Paralyzed 
in 1876, so that he could not walk, he 





turned to story writing. ‘‘Uarda,” his 
second romance, appeared in 1877, and 
was followed by ‘‘Homo Sum,” ‘The 
Sisters,” ‘‘The Emperor,” and ‘The 


3urghomaster’s Wife,”’ ‘Only a Word,” 
and, lately, ‘‘Barbara Blomberg,” (1897), 
and ‘‘Arachne,” (1898) 

It is a shining life-work for ’a man of 
three-score, who was ruled out of the 
race at twenty, and again at forty, but 
who is crowned by his works, translated 
into many languages and read by many 
thousands. 
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A Woman of Progress 


The New Presider f the 
¥ r Clubs 





al 


api 


work, 


it in 


Federation of 











barge 

Her 
id her 
indant 
and a 
broad- 


SUCC 


no th 
iy tT 


e hives of women. Years of so- 
ience have given her the tact 
so necessary in the successful handling 
of women; and extensive travel, both in 
is country and abroad, have awakened 
rto the demands and needs of an or- 


yvanization that hopes to spread its influ- 





Clal exper 


ence over all the countries of the globe, 
and unite women everywhere in a com- 
Mrs. Lowe ts planning to 
organize State Federations in Louisiana, 
ia, South Carolina, and the other 
1 n states that are at present un- 
represented in the Federation, which 
draws its greatest strength from the 
South and West. 

The Federation is now eight years old. 
t has had but three presidents during 
at lime: first, Mrs. Charlotte Emerson 
of New Jersey, who organized 
1e General Federation; 
Sllen M. Henrotin, of Chicago, who has 
brought it up to its present state of suc- 
cesstul development; and third, Mrs. 
Rebecca Douglass Lowe, of Atlanta, 
whose term of office has just begun. 
Thus the East, the West and the South 
have been conspicuously represented in 
this organization, which should, and 


does, appeal to all sections alike. 
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Duration and Cost of the War 

Our war with Spain was, on the whole, 
a remarkably brief one. There were 
one hundred and four days of actual 
hostilities, from May 1, the date of Dew- 
ey’s crushing defeat of the Spanish fleet 
at Manila Bay, to the cessation of hostili- 
ties on August 12. Technically, how- 
ever, the war may be said to have lasted 
one hundred and fourteen days, begin- 


mon cause 





sec ond, M rs. 


NAVAL PRISONERS AT PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 


ing on April 21. Congress, 1n its 
declaration adopted on April 25, recog- 
nized a condition of war as already exist- 
With the signing of the peace pro- 

tocol by Secretary Day and M. Cambon, 
the French ambassador at Washington, 
on August 12, the conflict ended, as far 
as Cuba and Porto Rico were concerned 
but news of the conclusion of the ne go 
tiations did not reach Rear Admiral 
Dewey until several days later. Mean- 







while, on Saturday, August 13, one day 
after the signing of the protocol, the 
bined American land and naval 
forces attacked Manila, which surrend- 
ered after two hours’ fighting Out 
troops captured eleven thousand prison- 
ers and large quantities of arms < 
ammunition. Thus the first and last 


may be said to have 
llen to ‘* Fighting Dewey 

Our conflict with Spain has already 
government approximately 
$150,000,000, of which $98,000,000 have 
been actually paid out of the Treasury 
$3,000,000 in March, $11,000,000 in April, 


honors of the war 





cost our 


$19,000,000 in May, $23,000,000 in June, 
$35,000,000 in July, and $7,000,000. it 
August; $65,000,000 are charged to the 
War Department and $32,000,000 to the 
Navy. 

This photograph, taken specially for 
Success, will interest many readers. 
The Spanish prisoners have already had 
a chance to see that America not only 
does not murder her prisoners, but feeds | 
and clothes them comfortably. They | 


ESS 


will soon see also that America doesn’t 
forget that they have other needs. The 
Christian Commission has had several 
contributions sent in for the distribution 
* Spanish Bibles and 

the War Department has giver 


Ss 


‘ books among 
them 


permission, and the work will begit 


? 
Be Master 


| E master 

3 Let t 
Com} 
However ri 


I 


of the clouds 





not master thee; 





Ie 
it snit tothy soul, 


igh the sea 
Be thou of good cheer vet, 
Though dark and drear the way; 
The longest night wears on to dawn, 
And dawn to perfect day. 





rrav Shades of ¢ 





lou the heros pi 


Phen shalt thou know the flush 
Of happy, radiant davs 
For he w > trusts God in the dark 





Is taught new songs of | 


—MARIANNE FARNINGHAM. 


Ten Good Reasons 
Why Every Respectable Thinking Man Should 
Swear Just as Often and as Hard as He Can 
1. Because it is such an elegant way 
ot expressing one’s thoughts. 


2. Because such a conclusive 


it is 
proof of taste and good breeding 
| tuste and g ling. 
it is such a sure way of 
making oneself agreeable to his triends 


3 Because 


4. Because it 1s a positive evidence of 
acquaintance with good literature. 

5 it furnishes such a good 
example and training for boys. 

¢ Because it is just what a man’s 
mother enjoys having her son do. 


7. Because it would look so nice in 


5 Because 


8. Because it is such a good way of 
increasing one's self-respect. 
9. Because it is such a help to man- 


} 


hood and virtue in many ways. 


; 


79 DUANE ST., N. Y. 


Works and Home Office, Canton, Ohio. 
H. W. Beadle - - - Gen’l Agent. 


FIRE AND BURGLAR 
PROOF SAFES. 
VAULTS AND SAFE 
DEPOSIT BOXES. 


seeeeees 


Largest Safe Works in the 
World. 


House Safes from $40 Up. 


H. W. BEADLE, Agent. 
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10. Because it is such an infallible way 
of improving one’s chances in the here- 
after. 

¥ 

TWENTY THOUSAND TEACHERS 

There met in Washington, to teach 
and be taught, the National Educational 
Association, from July 7 to July 13. Inthe 
Central High School, the government gave 
exhibits of the departments,—the Weather 
Bureau; the Geological Survey, which will 
issue a twenty-million-dollar map, and 
which now exhibits charts of Hawaii, Cuba, 
and the Philippines; the Department of 
Agriculture, of the Coast and Geodetic 
and of Survey Education. <A notable fea- 
ture was the Jecture of Bernard R. Green at 
the Washington Art League, who explained 
the architecture of the seven-million-dollar 
library building. The National Mvseum was 
thronged with teachers; at 4:30, they had to 
be urged to leave, so interested were they. 


Soo 








For winter Flowers. 

For 2&c. we will send postpaid the following col- 

ion of bulbs, which will give you flowers the entire 
winter. All large selected 
bulbs 
2 New Sweet Scented Tulips, 
1 eautiful Black Calla. 
1 Bermuda Easter Lily. 
2 Giant Golden Sacred Lilies. 
2 Hyacinths, Separate Colors, 
} Freesias, white searlet, yellow 
2 Buttercup Oxalis 
2 Allium Neapolitanum., 
3 Spanish Iris. 
2 Grand Ixias 

20 Vulbs in all 25¢. postpaid, 

‘ree with Each order for 
the above collection: 3 pkts, 
seeds for winter pot culture; 1 
pkt. Buttertly Orchid (for pot 
culture): 1 pkt. Japanese Win- 
ter-blooming Morning Glories; 
1 pkt. Scarlet Pansies, together 
— 4 with our Catalog of Winter 
Sweet Scented Tulip. and Spring bulbs. All for 25c. 


J. ROSCOE FULLER « CO., Floral Park, N. Y. 


| 97) BEAUTIFUL BULBS ORC. 





CURED TO STAY CURED 


ASTHMA 


Dr. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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“DIEBOLD” 


Round-Cornered Doors. 


DIEBOLD SAFE AND LOCK CO., 


79 Duane St., New York. 
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Che War With Spain...: 
We Want Our Soldiers and 

Sailors to Read “SUCCESS” : 

: = We will be glad to Mail “SUCCESS” FREE to any SOLDIER = 
or SAILOR, regular or volunteer, who will send us his address; or = 
to any captain who will send us the muster of his company, we will = 
send enough copies of “SUCCESS” to supply his entire company, = 
FREE OF CHARGE. 3 
WE WANT MOTHERS, WIVES, and SWEETHEARTS, = 

who have sons, husbands, and lovers in the ARMY and NAVY, to = 
send us the addresses of the SOLDIER-BOYS, BLUE-JACKETS = 

= and MARINES in whom they are interested, and we will gladly, for = 
= their sake, mail “SUCCESS” FREE to each address given. ; 
= THE SUCCESS CO, 3 Cooper Union, N. Y. : 
“ZuaAAAAAAD DAD DAARBAAAAAARARABARARARADARARAADAD ADA! Pee ee UN ORUUUOE AADDAARRAAAAAARARARRAADRARARAAR ALYY 
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A Tale of the Mist-Islands* 


Unsubstantial as a dream, 
Does my lone Mist-Island seem 
With its flower-bespangled m« 
Wet by wayward waves that 





toss 














Flotsam from the t rthe st lands 
Over Zoltoi’s shining sands 
While the mist still t is above 
Sleep-cap of the Pribilot 
*O away, Unga,I want that place, 
(, Atay! o had come back 
strong a vy, fro e Fa 
ea ( grounds, where the ra oned 
k-fish lives. He was tl tiest of 
e they call beach-maste a r 
s breath a grea ] 
s the snow But Unwa roared, too 
| blew his breath as far as Atag 
d. Then Atagi ew n ey 
st tight; so he held himself ver ow 
he snow and struc tw s 
ht, maki ly a yvreat the o $ 
inn And Unga stoo upa i as he 
muuld, and cut the top of Atagh’s head, 
vho rose as high as his oppone 
seized him by the wa and 
ghty effort threw him from th¢ little 
heap of snow. Then Unga opened his 
mouth very wide and looked toward the 
ocean, pretending not to see Atagh any 
more. They were brothers, and had 
been great friends before the important 
duties of married life had come to 
them. 
One morning a long wave swept in 
from the sea, and there was a great 
bustle on the beach, as a dozen silken- 


haired ones climbed the hill. But z Atagh 
groaned, shook his head, and looked out 
upon the ocean, regardless of ] 


them all, 
until Matka came, his companion of the 


vear before. 
One day I came to Tolstoi Head, and, 
looking down over the ledge, I saw 


tagh sleeping beside his rock, with his 
nose in the air, while Matka was lazily 
comfortable on her back among the 
stones, her arms spread wide apart and 
r white throat showing like velvet as 
she dozed, her little Kotik slumbering by 
her side. 


‘“O Matka,” 


he 


said I, ‘‘let me look at 
your little boy! She woke with a start, 
and brushed her throat nervously with 
her hands. ‘‘Yes, you may,” said she, 
but I must go and wash my face.” But 
Kotik said: ‘‘No, you cannot look at me 
I do not like you; go away and let m«¢ 
alone. If you don't go, I will bite you, 
and I will tell Atagh, my father, and he 
will groan at you, and bite you, too 
Let me alone.” 
‘Matka, you shall not said 
Atagh; ‘I have said so, and I must have 


ine 90 
go, 


my way.” Sohe seized her by the neck 
and flung her over his shoulder, back 
nto her place. ‘Look at me,” said he; 
I never wash my face; I never eat; I 
never drink; I never waste my time in 
rivolity. Go away,” he continued, as 


he caught sight of me; ‘‘don't 
hard it 1s to manage a hot 


you see 


how isehold ? 


When visitors come, they break up fam- 
ily discipline.” 
But soon Atagh and Kotik went to 


sleep again, and Matka stole off to the 
ea and washed her face. 


By 1 








$y and by came the grea 
and rare sport it was to Kotik 
great beach-masters, and, for 
ter, some of the larg st of t silke 
haired ones tumbled over by clubs in the 
ids of the hunters He supposed 
“drives” are one of the necessities 


of life so 


in his sphere, and he enjoyed 
he fun like any boy following a fife and 


drum. It is not pleasant to tell the story, 
so, if any lady wishes to know just how 
her rich fur cloak was obtained, she 
must ask someone else. 

A year went by, and Kotik became a 
great, strapping fellow. Another year 
ushered in the sad summer when the 
ships of the Pirate Kings found their 
Way into the Icy Sea. It was then that 


we picked up Matka, with a spearhead 





THE MIST 
WHITA- 


* MATKA AND KorTik; A TALE OF 
ISLANDS, by David Starr Jordan. THE 
KER & Ray Company, San Francisco. 


AND 4 


: Py READING! 














in her throat, dead on the shining sands. 














And Ats izh groaned, the tears making 
wet sti across his cheeks, until he lay 
down and slept. And whet : Kotik came 
back the next spring, Atagh was sleep- 
iy still 
And now the dreary days have come 
to the twin Mist-Islands. The ships of 
rate Kings swarm in the Icy Sea 
h blood of the ilken-haired ones, 
thousands on ~ Sc toy stains the 


waves as they rise and fall. The decks 


} 











of the schooners are smeared with tne1 
milk and their blood, while their ] 
ones are left on the rocks to wail and 
‘heir call comes to me over the green 
vaves as I write,” concludes Professor 
Jordan, sitting at St. Paul, on one of the 
Pribilof Islands, Bering Sea; ‘‘I turn my 
eyes away from Tol Head and put 
aside my pen 
In thus closing his story, as, indeed, 


he charmingly pathetic nar- 
rative of Matka and Kotik, he displays 
the warmest sympathy of a man as well 
as the rhetorical skill of a 1 ager gp writer 
and the critical knowledge of a great 
scientist. It is a typical ~ sen of a race 
of seemingly half-human animals that 
will soon become as nearly extinct as the 
buttalo, civilized nations heed 
the protests of such men as Professor 
Jordan. 


all through t 


unless 


. 
True in Theory; Poor in Practice* 


N shape, size, and clearness of treat- 


ment, this manual is, in most re- 
spects, a model of its kind, so far as 
the theory of punctuation is con- 


cerned. But, 
that subject, it 


like many other works on 
is not ‘** practically illus- 


trated; for it contains some mistakes, 
and does not follow its own rules in 
every case. It should be revised care- 
fully, and thus be made a valuable help 
to ‘‘students and correspondents,” for 
whom, according to its sub-title, it was 
written. 


Wishing to promote the cause of good 
punctuation by showing wherein some 
authorities fail us, the writer ap- 
pends a partial list of the errors and 
discrepancies which have attracted his 
attention in a somewhat cursory exami- 
nation of Miss O'Neill's book. The 
pages from which are made 
are given in brackets. 


of our 


selections 


Three Ways 
[2t, 22, 24, 25, 26, etc.] 
any of these words, etc. 
[27 68, 69.] Note 
clauses, etc. 
[126.] Note 1 The 


A Comma, or a Period? 
64, 68.] Rule III, 


37, etc.] Rule III 


of Punctuating ‘‘Note’’ 
Note.—When 


If two short 


initial letter, etc. 


Continued. 
Continued 


cee 62, 

[24 
Why Not Follow the Rule? 

On page 70, she gives the rt 

A colon should be put after 
that is complete in itself but 
without a conjunction, by some 
inference, or illustration 

On page 76, 
the sentence 


ule 

the clause 
is followed, 
remark, 
this rule in 


she ignores 





The imperative “nce contains a 
command or an entreaty; it should be- 
gin with a capital and end with a period. 


Various Expressions of the Same Idea 
{17.] The principal grammatic al 
points are five; namely, 
1.—The Comma (,) 
[18. ] 


They ar¢ 
The Exclamation (!) 

{19.] For in reference, 
we make three divisions of the rules for 
the use of the comma 

1.—The use of the comma, etc. 

[108.] The other [may be] set off by 
dashes; as,— 

“Sir Smug,” he cries, etc. 


convenience 





ACTICALLY ILLUSTRATED, 
A, LOVELL AND Com- 


* PUNCTUATION PR 
by Kate O’ Neill. 50 cents. 
PANY, New York. 


| self ? 


[117.] 


the entrance and depar e of ce 
characters: as, 
2 {Exeunt Port et 
[ 142. ] Ih brace s ed to unite a 
number of words with one commo 
tern as 
> 
a REI 
Primary Ci YELLOW 
dB i 


Different Punctuations of “As”’ 





[35.] Parenthetical Phrases, such as 
“of course,” *‘to be sure, after all,’’**‘i1 
short,” are set off by commas 

[82.] One mark of interrogatior 
placed at the end of all the questions 
will be sufficient: as,‘‘Ah! whither have 
fled those dreams?” et 

[90.] Marksot quotation may be omit 
ted when the rtaken is not given 
in the exact words of the author is 
Socrates said that he believed in the 
mmortality of the soul 

[138.] All proper nouns, and words 
derived from them; as hmon 





“Central 


[ 139. | 


America”, etc 


The nar 





nes o us sect 
and of political parties ; e Brah- 
mins,” ete. 
The names of important historical 
events; as ‘‘The Restoration”, etc 


They do not Agree 
[125.] The writer 
(1.) That Nature 
operations; (2.) That she 
[140.] He directed his efforts to those 
points: (1) The gaining 
time; (2) How gained, 
Cx, 


asserts 
is unlimited in her 


has, etc 


necessity for 


time might be 


Minor Items Needing Attention 


[s.] 


Type-writer. 


{27.] Semiramus 

{28.] To have and to hold, for better 
for worse, for richer for poorer, etc 

[30.] The Mano estacado, or staked 
plains. 

[32.] Readst. 


[36.] A spring bubbled 
leaf strewn earth. 


up out of the 


[44.] When clauses are joined by cor- 
responding words as ‘¢hough.and yet, 
etc. 

[52. ] 757,000,000,000,000 of ether 


waves, etc. 

The population of China in 1743 was 
fifteen millions twenty-nine thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-five. 

[53.] A butter-fly’s wing is a wonder- 
ful object. 


[138.] They went to the Butterfly 
ball. 
[62.] The city as is here shown, is 


not simply a large town, but is much 


more complex in organization 


[66.] The proper use of this mark, 
which however is much neglected, aids 
materially, etc 

[74.] Grammarians divide simple sen- 
tences into four classes—declarative, 
imperative, interrogatory and exclama- 
tory. 

The declarative and imperative sen- 


tences end with a period; the interroga- 
tive with an interrogation mark, etc 
78. | Some propel n though 


shortened 


ames 


are not regarded as ohn Via- 

tions. 

[79.] This event happened in the year 
M. DCC, LIX 

£1. 17sh. 6d. sterling. 

[80.] In addressing a letter the resi- 
dence, if given, is a part of the address. 

No. 35 Green Str. No. 18 Grosvenor 


. No. 84 Charles Str. 

[S89.] Hea patriot!! Then was 
we should admire Ben Arnold 

[109.] That patriotism, which catching 


how 


edict 


its inspirations from the immortal God, 
ete. 

[113.] It should placed after the sec 
ond. 

[114.] Nor did the trees hang their 
head, etc 

[131.] Proper adjectives should begin 


with a capital letter 

{140.] In the title of books, « 

Miss O'Neill evidently has a good 
knowledge of her subject, but she should 
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Good office f 


irniture means vastly more to 


you than a question of mere bodily comfort 
r aesthetic enjoyment. It is, in the lang 

of the street, “a matter of dollars and cents.” 

The world is economical of advancement to 


men who are economical of appearances 
days of competition ques 
Yet the fur 


most subtle 


No man in these 
tions the power of advertising 


nishing of your office is the 


personal form of advertising 

It never fails to impress a customer. It 
tells the tale of sure success. It means that 
you have built up a trade among the class 
who demand the best. It shows that you 
vourself rightly value “the dignity of order” 
and the beauty of life 

And what does it amount to in the way of 
cost? Youcan furnish a whole oftice (desks, 
tables, chairs, etc.) for the price of a single ad 


vertisement in a daily paper. The paper ad 


vertisement may or may not be of benefit 
but the newly furnished office is a standing 
advertisement for the next 12 months, and its 


good results cannot be lost. 


Paine Furniture Co., 
Rugs, Draperies and 


Furniture..... 
48 Canal St., Boston, Mass. 


Physical Foundations 
Are Built in Youth... 


The greatest cleanser of delicate organisms 
of boys and girls : the surest safeguard against 
diseases in after years is 














POLAND WATE 


The Purest and Most Valuable Med- 
icinal Water in the World, 
Send for **Water Book” 
ture regarding the 

water to 


and Litera 
great power of this 


HIRAM RICKER & SONS 


not spoil the effect of good rules by so | 


great carelessness 1n their application. 





'A Business Opportunity. 


Do you want to start in business for your- 
If you do, we are in position to help 
you. Don’t wait. Write at once for particulars. 
MEW JERSEY M’F'G CO. (incorp.), 
Jersey City, N. J. 










So. POLAND, - - - - Maine. 
BOSTON, - = 175 Devonshire St. 
NEW YORK, - - 3 Park Place, 
PHILADELPHIA, 1711 Chestnut St. 


STUDY LAW AT HOME 


Instruction by mail, adapted to 
every one. Methods approved by 
leading educators. Experienced and 
competent instructors. Takes 
sparetime only. Three courses, 
preparatory, business, college 
An opportanity to better your, 
condition and prospects. Stu- 
dents and graduates everywhere 
8 years of success. Full particu- 
lars free. Sprague Corresponden 
Sehvol of Law ,202 Tel. Bide. 9 Detroit, Michigan. 


Earn a Camera 


by selling 101bs. Baker's Teas, 
etc.,or se l2 Sibs. foraBilverWatch 
and Chain; &) Ibs. for a Gold Watch 
and Chain; 6) Ibs. for a boys’ or 
Girls’ Bicycle ; 100 or 1501 bs. for the 
larger size Bicycles; 6 lbs. for an 
tric Battery. Express prepaid. 
ae Sor Particulars. 
BAKER (Dept. wi), 
Bprineticlt, Masa. 
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Size 6 x4x4 
Takes ¢ x 8 Pictures. 


TRY IT FREE 


w.c 


Nid w# days in your own home and 
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$50 Arlington Machine 
Singers ( Made by us 
and Jj otherstyles All attachments FREE 
We pay freight. Buy from factory Save 
agents large profit. Over 100,000 in ase, 
( etalogee and te <timonials FREE, 
sn" once iress (im full) 
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The Power a Resolute Will 


IN 


> 
- 





a body 


ns su- 


















laws, and uncertainty and 
hy 1 tever reign in his dominion. 
Every physic ian knows that courage- 
peopie, with indomitable wills, are 
not half as likely to contract contagious 
diseases as the timid, the vacillating, the 
irresolute. Ni apoleon used to visit the 
lague hospitals even when the physi- 
dre aded to go, and actually put his 
hands upon the plague-stricken patients. 
hat the man who is not afraid 
iquish the plague. 

There are many ways of ruining the 
body besides smoking or getting drunk. 
for the train may injure the 

than the tobacco habit. The 

lf-control, yielding to vulgar 
neces, and illicit imaginings, often 





ous 
u 












ntinitely more than the 
> popularly denounced. 
A sulky dog and a bad-tempe1 


dad horse 














ea 
wear themselves out with half the labor 
at kindly creatures do. An ugly cow 
\ v own her milk, and a sour 
Ss! Wil Truly the vreat 
H seer ¢ 1 a wonde 
( rv whe As righte 
\¢ to that } eth 
( pursue it his own death 


The Emotions are Sculptors 
Every emotion tends to sculpture the 


body into beauty or into u 


Ing, fretting, u 





lance, discontent, every 


every falsehood, every feeling of envy 
alousy, fear,—each has its effect on 


the system, and acts deleteriously like a 


poison or a deformer of the body Pro 
fessor James of Harvard, an expert in 


the mental sciences, says, ‘‘Every small 
of virtue or vice leaves its ever so 
scar. Nothing we ever do is, 1n 
literalness, wiped out.” We look 
with pity and distrust upon the man who 
vitiates his vitality, pollutes and ruin 
his body by alcohol, while we ourselves 
may be changing our own bodies into 
hideous forms by what seem to be ‘‘1inno- 
cent sins.” A fit of anger may work a 
greater damage to the body and charac- 
ter than a drunken bout. Hatred may 
leave worse scars upon a clean life than 
the bottle. Jealousy, envy, anger, un- 
controlled grief may do more to wreck 
the physical life than years of smoking. 
Anxiety, fretting, and scolding, may in- 
still a more subtle poison into the system 
than the cigarette. 
Things of Which to Beware 
Patent medicines and quack 





not only weaken the will by causing one | 


to lean upon them rather than upona 
determination to be well, but they often 
Whenever you seea 
sure 


poison the body. 
medicine that cures everything, be 
nothing; perhaps it may kill. 
The devil promised our Savior all the 
kingdoms of the world if He would fall 
down and worship him; but this was a 
false lure,—he could give Him no such 
thing. Neither can the quack give you 
his ki nygdoms of health even though you 
worship him as he best likes,—by paying 
him for his trash. He is dangerous and 
dear and often deadiy,—have nothing to 
do with him. 

‘I don't feel to blame that the baby 
died,” one of these quacks is reported to 
have said; ‘I gave it everything I knew 
the name of ; 

The skillful physician, 


it cures 


Falconet, had 


been called to see a lady who fan- 
cied herself sick, and who, in answer to 
his inquiries, admitted that she ate, 








drank and slept well, and had all signs 
of perfect health. ‘Very good,” said 
the doctor, ‘‘I can prescribe a medicine 
which will remove all these symptoms 


Moliére said that physicians pour med- | 


about which they know little into 
bodies of which they know less, in order 
to cure diseases about which they know 
nothing at all. 

“We talk together,” said Moliere of 
his doctor; ‘the prescribes, I never take 
his physic, and consequently I get well.” 
At another time he said that a doctor is 


IC1N¢ 


doctors | 


aman whom the people pay to relate 
trifles in the sick-room, until either na- 
ture has cured the patient, or physic 
has killed him 

Employ three physicians: first, Doc- 
tor Quiet; then, Doctor Merryman; and 
then, Doctor Diet. ‘ 


That which Insures Long Life 
He who would live toa good old age, 
} 


who would carry youth and freshness, 
symmetry and beauty of mind and body, 
into ripe years, must have a cultured 

ucated mind, and a well 


heart an ed 
kept body. He must be temperate and 
virtuous; he must not detile the temple 
ot his soul with vice or imbrute it with 


sensuality. The mind is the natural pro- 





tector of the body We cannot believe 
that the Creator has left the whole hu- 
ma we entirely at the mercy of only 
about half a dozen specific — j 


alwavs act with certaint 


edy placed w 





lis we suffer 


his power ol 
protect ourselves, many of 


how to use t 





MVsic1ans 














Ww ] Out of employme lany 
oO s would be able to ca and 
( ( ss witl S into is of 
( SEC i cent \ 
- 
Health Hints 
Wren Gladstone was asked the 

n t « s vigorous health, he said 

I ( S « e a road le ading out of 
London on which more horses died than 
on any other, and an inquiry revealed 
I at t Vas Te ectly level 
( e animals, in traveling 
Ove t ed only set of muscles 
( ous ¢ \ it of the same 

Vs 1} ver on the same lines, resul 

pl exhaustion 

A WELL developed thorax 1s consid- 

ered says Smiles, ‘almost as indis- 
pensable o the successful lawyer or 





politician as a well-cultured intellect 
Phe thorough 


free exposure to a large 


aeration of the blood by 
breathing sur- 
face in the 

h full vital power on 
vigorous working of the brain in so large 
a measure depends.” 








lungs is necessary to main- 
which the 
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WILL POWER 


AND 


Personal Magnetism 


BRING SURE SUCCESS. 


Develop your latent forces and accomplish the 
otherwise impossible. Philosophy of influencing 
as daily demonstrated by the successful every- 
where, Increases the salary of the employee, 
assures the fortune of the business man and sur- 
rounds hong cas iety Woman with triends. KEY to 
POWE ¢.or 1c. and addresses of 3 friends 

Prof. Luh ion. SB 98, Masonic Temple, Chicago. 


FREE for One Hour’s Work 


We will give this open face, 
stem-wind Nicke Watch 


with an alarm attachment 
warranted—with Chatn and 
Charm, for the sale of 25 








our famous Caffe. 
retts Headache Tablets 
at 10 cents per pachas 
guaranteed: or 10 “Battle. 
ship Maine” Souvenir 
s ms at cents each 
No money required—send ref- 
erences. Illustrated catalogue 
and large premium list sent free. Premiums sent 
when you have sold goods and remitted the amount, 
WALKER EDMUND CO., 
24 Oriel Bullding, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
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good 
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and we will send you three buttons 
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NOW or NEVER 





This Marvelous Offer 
Will Not Appear 
ACAIN! 








“Success” Free Bicycle Club... 
Closes October 15th. 


OUR LAST CHANCE! 
Only Room for a Few More Members. 


HURRY UP! 


The “SUCCESS” BICYCLE CLUB is Nearly full— 
THE BICYCLE IS FREE. MEMBERSHIP IS FREE. 


Get us 40 Subscribers to “SUCCESS” at One Dollar each, and an up-to-date Ladies’ or Gentleman’s 


Bicycle is YOURS absolutely FREE. Send for Bicycle Winner’s Outfit. 


‘‘“Success”’ Free Bicycle: 


Read what a few of the Many 
.Winners say of the 


A Valuable Wheel. 


I take re N ging h 
rt ipt t s CCESS 
bicycle, w wa d 
mt It is gr y in 
ex t V1 Dear 
te 1 i irate 

, 1 
re] i , would 
su i } rtl eer 
in my Satis a 
S| fica 4 is v 
pern y ween 
t! i y 

i Ang it 

it can ag hel r 
handi il 
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Far Surpasses Expectation. 


It ex d 
Ing rpa s 
my x 

Thank r 
lovely w PER Ye 

Adrian, Mich M. GREENE 


Equal to the Most Expensive. 


rhe *SUCCI rr 1 at the office 
Saturday, ar I Monday noon 
i I im Very ™ vit t 

My Isl rror Detroit, and 
she has a x she thinks 
this is as r I think it isa 
fine whee y learned to ride 


WE REPEAT 





so as not to disappoint you. 


~TOQ-DAY—or you may be too late. 


Act quickly 


IT IS 
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and to mount with but three or four hours’ 
trial, so all I need is practice. 
lhanking you for giving me an opportunity 
to earn such a nice wheel, I remain, 
Yours truly, 
Ogden, Mich. JENNIE A. MCCLENATHIN 


More than Pleased. 

I received the “SUCCESS” bic ve le a week 
ago, and have been using it ever since and am 
more than pleased with it. [cannot see how 
you can give such a splendid wheel for only 
forty subscribers, for it is a better looking 
wheel than some I have seen sold for one 
hundre d dollars. 

I will take much pleasure in showit K it to 
my friends and telling them how I got it. 
There is one friend of mine already ene to 
secure one, and I hope she will be successtul. 

I will send you more subscribers in a week 
orso. Thanking you for promptness in send- 
ing wheel, I remain, Very truly yours, 

MartHa C. McAULAY. 


Perfectly Well Satisfied. 


I am perfectly well satisfied and pleased 
with the bicycle in every respect. Please ac- 
cept my thanks for your generous gift. 

Mak COWHER, Patton, Pa. 


Appreciates it Very Much. 


I wish to thank you for my wheel received 
on Saturday as So glad you shipped it so 
promptly. Words cannot tell how I appreci- 
atemy wheel. I think it lovely and will show it 
all around home and do all I can for “SUC- 
CESS” in every way. I will send in more 
names some time this week. hz anking you 
again for my beautiful wheel, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 


Vilas, Pa. May FULLER. 


A Fine Wheel. 


My wheel reached me on Wednesday in 
good condition. Itis a fine wheel and I am 
beginning to ride. I can test its merits more 
when | have learned. Others who have tried 
it say it isa nice-running wheel. 

I will be able to send you more subscrip 
tions before long. | am thankful for the wheel 

Albion, N. } Mrs. L. D. PERKINS 


It is a Beauty. 

Please accept my heartiest thanks for the 
rompt delivery of your handsome premium 
icycle. I received it last Friday in perfect 
condition, I[t is a beauty. 

I have ridden it about two days and find 
that it is very easy running. All my friends 
that have seen it admire it very much, and 
several of them may try for one if the time is 
extended. 

It is quite a pleasure to say that “SUC 
CESS” is very much appreciated by the cul- 
tured people whom I meet, and as for myself, 
I appreciate it highly. One day I took ten 
orders, and on another eight. 

Again thanking you for your favor, I remain, 
ours “successfully,” 
Pittsburg, Pa. Cuas. E. Barro. 


A First Class Wheel. 


Please accept my thanks for the wheel 
which arrived last night. Every one who has 
seen it pron une es ita first class wheel, and I 
am very proud of it. Very truly yours, 

Planteuile, pote Mrs. CHaAs. BELL 


Most Highly Pleased. 


I have been in receipt of my “SUCCESS” 
wheel for some days, and I am most highly 
pleased with it, and cannot say too much of 
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FREE. Write To-day. 


your most generous offer which you have 
proven. I will keep right on getting sub- 
scriptions for "SUCCESS" and will do all I 
can to make it the most readable publication 
in Kutland, which will be no asd job when 
they have once seen it. 

Thanking you for your kind congratulations 
and promptness of delivery of wheel, etc., 
remain, Very truly yours, 

KNutland, Vt. JOHN J. CARBINE. 


Fully Up to Expectations. 


The bicycle arrived to-day— just a few mo- 
ments ago. The children and myself are very 
much pleased with it. It is satisfé actory to 
have premiums fully up to expectations, and 
the beet is all of that. ‘T. F. LEONARD, 

Austin, Minn. 


Is Indeed Beautiful. 


The wheel you expressed reached me safe- 
ly. It fully bears out your statement concern- 
ing its quality, etc. made in “SUCCESS.” 
I like the wheel better every time I ride it. It 
is indeed beautiful. Hi. S. ATwoop. 

Wianno, Mass. 


Excites Great Admiration. 


Please accept my most sincere thanks for 
the beautitul wheel you have givenme. My 
wheel has excited a great deal of admiration 
wherever I have shown it, and my friends and 
I think it a remarkable thing that you give 
such handsome bicycles. “The wheel was so 
beautifully packed that itdid not get the least 
bit scratched in transportation. 

My wheel is the most beautifully enamelled 
one I have ever seen. ‘The workmanship of 
the entire wheel is certe vid beautiful. 

Turnpike, N.C. Iks. E. G. SEIBELS. 


Our Great Bicycle Offer: We are determined to increase the circulation of 
“SUCCESS” to the ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND MARK at a Large 
Financial Sacrifice, and we will give to any of its agents who send forty (40) new subscriptions at $1.00 each 


before October 15th, 1898, a Gentleman’s or Lady’s 


“Success” Bicycle 


As soon as your application for membership is received we will set aside for you a “SUCCESS” BICYCLE, 


Free! 





If the club is full we will at once notify you by wire at our own expense. 


THEY ARE GOING FAST. 








We will send free full particulars, and tell sy how you may have 
the use of your wheel while earning it. 
a few hours a day can secure a Free 


icycle. 


vg 0 working 








3 COOPER UNION, 


The Success Company, 


NEW YORK CITY. 











